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GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“Wuar is to be done to-day?’ said Mr. 
Johnson to Miss Leonard. 

They were standing outside the entrance 
to the little Schwarz See Hotel, at which 
place they had happened to meet. Indeed, 
they had met already at several places in 
Switzerland, a curious similarity of taste 
having led them to visit the same scenes 
at the same time. For instance, they had 
encountered each other at Kandersteg and 
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spent a day together at that wondrous 
Oeschinen See where the glaciers creep 
down and fall in rainbow cascades into the 
blue lake, and the beauty is such as to 
cause the hearts of those who see it first to 
ache with a passion of wonder and joy. 
And they had chosen, quite without any 
mutual agreement as far as Miss Leonard 
was concerned, the same morning to cross 
the Gemmi Pass: for, as that lady and her 
niece on their horses slowly climbed the 
path through the larch-woods in the very 
early morning, with the bare tops of the 
mountains glowing in the early sunlight, 
while all else still lay in soft blue shade, 
they had overtaken Mr. Johnson plodding 
on before them, and he had walked by 
their side all the way, and then helped 
them down the wondrous zigzag path on 


the other side to that quaintest of brown 
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villages, Lenkerbad, lying in the green 
valley at the base of that bare and awful 
cliff. And now they had met again under 
the mighty peak of the Matterhorn. 

‘ Kitty is off with a party over the Theo- 
dule Glacier,’ Miss Leonard replied to Mr. 
Johnson’s question. ‘They are going the 
round of Mont Blanc—you know the trip, 
I daresay. I was not quite sure that my 
powers of walking would carry me so far, 
so I promised to go round to Chamounix, 
and await them there. Isn’t it a splendid 
day for their start ?’ 

It was a splendid day indeed! The 
wondrous circle of snow-peaks to be seen 
from that spot were relieved in startling, 
stainless clearness against the profound 
blue of the sky. The only cloud was one 
which like a white feather clung to the 


sunny face of Matterhorn, whose awful 
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glory seemed close overshadowing them. 
Not another streak marred the perfect 
arch of blue. 

‘Then what are you going to do this 
morning ?’ Mr. Johnson said, slightly alter- 
ing his question. 

‘I think I will walk down towards the 
Staffel Alp—they tell me it is beautiful 
down that way.’ 

‘May I come with you 2?’ 

‘Oh! certainly.’ 

There was a little crowd of people stand- 
ing before the hotel. A stout old lady, 
who was in the habit of greatly monopo- 
lising the telescope by which any ascent 
of the Matterhorn could be watched; a 
bevy of French girls, with one or two 
attendant admirers, who were settling as 
to what was to be the order of the day; a 


group of tourists just alighted from the 
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mules which had brought them up from 
Zermatt, and who were discussing whether 
or no they should attempt the climb of the 
Hernli, whose dark rocks overshadow the 
little plateau on which the hotel stands. 
Some of the group, those who were stay- 
ing at the hotel, smiled significantly as 
they saw Miss Leonard and_ her friend 
move off together. 

‘They are a regular pair of old sweet- 
hearts, said one bright-faced girl. ‘I 
wonder if he means to pop to-day? He is 
just dying to do it, J am sure.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, said another. ‘Why, 
they are as old as the hills. I call it 
downright silly.’ 

‘I don’t,’ retorted the first speaker. 
‘They have such nice faces, and he has 
such a wistful look in hiseyes. Iam sure 


at some time he has been horribly sat 
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upon. I hope ‘she will say “yes,” and 
that they will have a nice time together. 
You see, it can’t be for very long.’ 
Meanwhile, the two friends, all uncon- 
scious of the interest they were arousing, 
went slowly down the foot-track past the 
Schwarz See—the tiny, dark lake which 
gives the spot its name, past the little 
chapel that its waters reflect (and which, 
by-the-way, it is so disappointing to find 
closely locked up), over the scanty pastur- 
age strewn everywhere with stones and 
boulders, splintered fragments, or huge 
masses of the rocks above. To the left, 
higher and higher seemed to soar that 
magnificent peak, which, wedge-like, cleaves 
the very heavens, in ever-increasing gran- 
deur, while before them lay the scarred 
and barren range of the Dent Blanche, the 
upper part of the valley between filled 
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with a great, crawling glacier, and the 
only sound which broke the profound 
silence was the faint raving of the stream 
pouring from it down the ravine far, far 
below. The cold breath of the glacier 
met them as they turned towards it. Is 
there anything so marvellously exhilarat- 
ing as to breathe that air fledged with ice ? 

They walked on rather silently, till they 
had quite lost sight of the little hotel and 
its groups of chattering tourists. The path 
led them to a little brook, clattering and 
swirling along among its stones. Mr. 
Johnson helped Miss Leonard across on 
some stepping-stones, and on they went 
winding down through the rock-strewn 
pasture flecked with blue gentian, and 
the white cups of the Grass of Parnassus, 
while the turf itself seemed composed of 


little more than myriads of tiny saxifraves. 
(=) 
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Nothing broke the silence, that awful 
mournful silence of the hills that one 
is always pausing to listen to as if it 
were the very voice of God, but their own 
footsteps and that distant, constant raving 
of the glacier-born stream. Not a bird, 
not a living creature was visible save a 
few brown bees humming round the gay 
yellow blossoms of some dwarf sort of 
hawkweed which starred the pasture here 
and there. Lower down still they could 
see a cluster of brown senner huts, and 
then groups of pine and larch began to 
fringe the bareness of the hills. Over 
them ever the solemn grandeur of the 
peaked and snow-clad mountains. 

Presently Miss Leonard stopped, and 
looked around her, with a sort of sigh. 

‘Tt is all so overpowering, so wonderful,’ 


she said. ‘It seems to make one ache with 
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the beauty of it. I have been to Switzerland 
many times, but I never get accustomed to 
it. The glory and the awfulness of such 
scenes as these never lose their power.’ 

‘I often wish I could have come here 
when [ was younger!’ answered Mr. John- 
son. ‘I used to read Ruskin in those 
days, and feel almost wild to go. And 
when I see the young fellows going off 
now on their mountaineering trips, and 
think how they can penetrate to the very 
heart of the mystery of these silent places 
of God, I do feel envious !’ 

‘I doubt if you would have enjoyed it 
more if you had been able to come,’ re- 
plied his companion. ‘I do think there is 
one thing that middle age gives, instead of 
taking away, and that is pure enjoyment 
of scenery as scenery.. Nature is kind to 


us, and gives us glimpses into her beauty 
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deeper than young eyes can see. When 
we are young, there is so much that is 
personal in our lives, that we cannot feel 
the same interest in contemplation of what 
doesn’t absolutely touch them. I mean one 
is so interested in one’s own life, and so 
much more sensitive to human companion- 
ship, so much more taken up with what 
we think of people, and especially of what 
people think of us. But when one has, as 
it were, finished one’s life, and quietly put 
it away on a shelf, when there is no more 
question what it is going to be like—why, 
then it leaves mind, and heart, and brain 
open entirely to receptiveness.’ 

She had sat down, as she spoke, on a 
convenient boulder, and her companion 
leaned against another near her. He did 
not speak, so she went on. 


‘Now there is Kitty, my niece. She 
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enjoys herself immensely, but it is more 
the novelty, and the change, and the com- 
pany that she likes, than the actual scen- 
ery. She would not care, as I do, just to 
sit here and drink in this beauty. She 
would fidget after a bit, and think it dull, 
and want to climb up somewhere, and see 
something else. Now I love to sit peace- 
fully and absorb it all, till when I go back 
I have only to shut my eyes,and I see the 
whole scene, even to the very weeds and 
flowers growing at my feet. So one car- 
ries home a whole gallery of pictures, each 
one of which makes one want to sing a 
psalm of thanksgiving. There is only one 
young person I know who would be the 
same, and that is Molly. I longed to bring 
her here, but she is such an independent 
little puss, she would not leave her work. 


But the fairies were good to Molly, and 
* 
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endowed her with an extra pinch of soul 
to what they give most persons.’ 

‘Have you heard from her lately ?’ asked 
Mr. Johnson. 

‘No, but I expect I shall find a letter at 
Chamounix. I was so uncertain how long 
we should be here, that I left word to 
have my letters sent on there. Iwas so 
afraid I might miss them altogether.’ 

‘What do you think about her? Will 
she ever take poor Maurice ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Miss Leonard, 
thoughtfully, ‘but I wish she would. J 
don’t think his is so fine a character as 
hers, but he is a nice, well-principled 
young fellow, and I think he would grow 
up to her, and he certainly has been very 
constant. And it is decidedly best for the 
man to be most in love!’ 


Mr. Johnson laughed. 
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‘Well, he certainly is that, he said. ‘I 
doubt if Miss Molly is in love at all! | 
‘Tam not so sure,’ replied Miss Leonard. 
‘But I do think they would suit well, and 
I don’t want Molly to struggle and strive, 
and write herself old and worn. And they 
would be such good comrades, and that, 
after all, is what married people want to be 
now-a-days ! 
‘Comrades!’ said Mr. Johnson, slowly. 


* Yes, [ like that word. Do you know—?’ 


here he paused suddenly. 

Miss Leonard glanced towards him to 
see why he stopped. She had been looking 
towards the glacier, but now found that 
his eyes were fixed upon her with such a 
curious expression that she almost started. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘ what do I know?’ 

‘I am almost afraid to say it,’ he re- 


plied, standing up and looking at her with 
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a line of anxiety marking his brow. ‘lam 
afraid that in grasping after a larger hap- 
piness I may be throwing away a smaller. 
Will you promise to be generous, and if 
what I want to say hurts you, offends you, 
as indeed it well may, will you promise to 
forgive it, and forget it, and let all be as 
before ?’ 

‘T do not think you are likely to say 
anything to offend me,’ she said, a little 


wonderingly ; ‘ but, if it should, I will cer- 


tainly forgive it—and forget it also as soon 
as possible.’ 
‘Then I will venture. I was going to 
say that if I had been born a gentleman— 
‘ Nonsense!’ she put inj; quickly. ‘You 
are a gentleman, whether you were born 
= : ? 
exactly in that sphere or not. 


‘Well, then, if I had been in a position 


twenty years ago equal to yours, and we 
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had met, / have thought that we—you and 
I—might have been such comrades as you 
describe. Do you think go ?’ 

There was a pause. Miss Leonard look- 
ed away steadily at the glacier, while a 
faint rose-tint showed in her soft, elderly 
cheek—she had a beautiful complexion 
still, delicate as a girl’s, save for the lines 
that the years had traced. Mr. Johnson 
stood silently awaiting his answer, grasp- 
ing his stick nervously in both hands. 

‘Well,’ she said, after a long silence, ‘I 
am not sure—but that we might.’ 

A gleam of delight flashed over his face. 

‘Thank you,’ he said; ‘but—that was 
not all I want to say;’ for Miss Leonard 
showed some intention of moving. ‘ Will 
you mind listening to afew more thoughts ? 
For I have thought that as we did not meet 
in those days, but we have in these, why 
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should not we be such comrades now?’ 

‘Oh, but that is a very different thing,’ 
she said, looking at him frankly now, 
though there was still a deeper colour in 
her cheek. ‘Iam getting an old woman 
—I am forty-one. It would beridiculous! 
Oh, no, it is not to be thought of.’ 

‘But I don’t see that at all,’ he persisted. 
‘ Just let us talk it over as if we were dis- 
cussing some other people in like case, and 
from an entirely common-sense point of 
view. Here am IJ, for instance. J am en- 
tirely alone in the world. I. have the 
deepest admiration and regard for—well, 
for a lady—who, like myself, is also alone 
in the world. We like the same things, 
have the same tastes and pursuits; we 
should, in fact, be comrades, dear com- 
rades; but we cannot be such comrades 


without marriage. Why should we live 
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apart and alone just because we are notas 
young as we were? There is only one 
just reason as far as I can see to keep us 
apart, and that is that you do not think I 
should prove a satisfactory comrade. But 
if you would just try me, I think I should. 
I do not believe you would have reason to 
repent.’ 

‘But, said Miss Leonard, laughing a 
little, though there was a certain amount 
of nervousness in the laugh, ‘ the worst is 
that one cannot try those experiments, and 
then, if they don’t suit you, give them up. 
It is, you see, for always. Now, I have 
been my own mistress so long, that I feel 
perfectly certain I should dislike—a master.’ 

‘But there would be no question of mas- 
tership, cried Mr. Johnson, eagerly. ‘ You 
don't suppose I for a moment should ima- 
gine it? You would be as free as you are 

c2 
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now, to do exactly as you like—only I 
should be there too, to make myself useful 
if I was wanted. No—you yourself gave 
me the right word. You said married 
people should he comrades. Now I am 
quite sure we should be the best of com- 
rades, and there is never any question of 
authority between comrades. Of course I 
know I am asking an enormous gift—that 
Tam not worthy of you in any way, but I 
can't help it. I can’t lose the chance of 
such happiness—if there is the least little 
bit of hope for me. But don’t answer me 
now—not quite at once. Think over it, 


and think what happiness you will be 


giving one—who—who has not had a very 
happy life!’ 

Miss Leonard shook her head. 

‘It is not wise to do so,’ she said, but 


there was a certain tone of uncertainty and 
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feebleness in her air which did not quench 
the. hope that was beginning to glow 
brighter in her admirer’s breast. ‘ You 
had better forget it—and let things be as 
before. You see, people would say we 
were a couple of old geese.’ 

‘What does it matter what people say ! 
They would be quite willing to come and 
dine with the geese, nevertheless !’ 

‘But—but I couldn't leave Mote Court ! 
Oh, no, no—it can’t be. It is too—too 
absurd !’ 

‘I should never dream of asking you to 
leave Mote Court,’ repied Mr. Johnson, 
ignoring the latter part of the speech, and 
keeping strictly to the matter-of-fact view of 
the case. ‘ I will have a house in London— 
Kensington, or wherever you like—for you, 
when you come up to town, and you will 


let me go to Mote Court when you wish to 
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be in the country. If there isn’t a nice 
place to be had we will build one, and get 
Morris, or somebody like that, to decorate 
it. I know of one place I think you would 
like that is soon to be sold. I'll wire this 
afternoon to secure it; so you can see it 
when you get home, and of course, if you 
don’t like it, we will get another.’ 

‘Oh, but you mustn’t talk like this!’ 
cried Miss Leonard, jumping up in a panic, 
‘as if it was all settled. It really cannot 
be—it is—so silly !’ 

i It isn’t silly a bit!’ answered Mr. John- 
son, stoutly. ‘If you can only like me 
enough, it will be—forgive me for being 
so rude—but it will be silly, and not like 
you, just to mind what people say. You 


do not generally mind it—you have always 


gone your own way—and, if other people 


are all the obstacle, why should you not 


2 
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now? Margaret, Margaret, he went on, 
suddenly taking her hand and looking at 
her with a yearning affection in his eyes 
that no woman could see unmoved, ‘it 1s 
not only the young who can love truly! 
People may laugh at an old man’s love, 
but it may be as pure, as tender, as deep 
as any in the world!’ 

Miss Leonard felt herself strangely 
moved. She drew her hand gently away. 

‘Do not say any more now!’ she said, 
in a low voice. ‘I will—think of it. Let 
us wait—till we are at home again. Then 
I will tell you—if I can. Let us go back 
to the hotel.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he responded, gratefully. 
‘But why need we go back yet? It is 
not time for dégeuner, and I promise not to 
say a word more on this subject. 


‘But I must get back,’ responded Miss 
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Leonard. ‘I must see if Simmons has 
packed everything, for I am going down to 
Zermatt this afternoon. I shall sleep at 
the hotel there, so as to start by the early 
train to-morrow. I promised to be at Cha- 
mounix by latest on Friday.’ 

‘Which way do you go ?’ 

‘Oh, by Vernayaz. I shall sleep there 
to-morrow night, and drive on the next 
day. Itis the prettiest route, I believe, 
and I have not been that way before.’ 

‘And you will be home in about a week 
or ten days, I think you said 2’ 

‘Yes, I expect so.’ 

‘And then I may come for my answer ?’ 

‘If you won't take it now.’ 

“No, I will hope. And in the: mean: 
time, as I am algo leaving here to-day, may 


I walk down with you this afternoon 2” 
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‘ Of course, if you like—and will keep 
your promise !’ 

‘I certainly do like, and I will keep my 
promise!’ replied Mr. Johnson, senten- 
tiously. 

So they went back to the hotel, and at 
the déjewner a certain brightness in Mr. 
Johnson’s eyes made the girl who had 
noticed him and Miss Leonard in the morn- 
ing, whisper to her companions, 

‘I believe she has said yes!’ 

And indeed Mr. Johnson had succeeded 
quite as well as he expected. He had been 
quite sure that no ready ‘ yes’ would come ; 
still the ‘no’ had not been so decided, but 
that hope sprang up triumphant in his 
breast. Surely he should succeed at last 
if he were only persevering enough, and 


perseverance had never been lacking in 
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his character. Only a sudden fright at 
his temerity flashed across him now and 
then, yet a sort of exhilarating fright 
too, that he, the son of one not far re- 
moved from the sphere of the ordinary 
‘working man, should dare to propose 
marriage to anyone so aristocratic, both by 
birth and appearance and manner, as Miss 
Leonard. For she had, in a pre-eminent 
degree, that quality belonging to gentle 
birth, which is not conceit, or pride, or 
anything else that has a bad name, but 
which comes by heritage to those who 
through generation after generation have 
belonged to the cultured classes. A sort 
of fine flavour of assured refinement, both 
of body and soul, that can with difficulty 
be described, but is no less a great and 
forcible power and truth among men. But 


still he was her cousin, by that won- 
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derful chance—how he blessed that way- 
ward girl, who, by her folly, had be- 
stowed that quality upon him. And those 
other relations who would no doubt be 
furlous, could not deny the fact that, if 
she married him, she would marry her 
cousin. He laughed softly to himself as 
he thought of all the tempest it would 
probably arouse. 

So he walked by his lady’s side, as she 
rode down the path—and she looked ex- 
tremely well on horseback, having retained 
the slim rounded figure of her youth— 
through pastures where the cattle-bells 
tinkled, through woods of pine and larch, 
past dashing streams, falling tumultu- 
ously down each ravine and chasm, and 
talked with her lightly over indiffer- 
ent matters; his heart beating high with 


the hope of a sunshine which had been 
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denied to his younger years. And, as soon 
as they reached Zermatt, he went straight 
to the telegraph-office, and wired to his 
agent to secure at any price that very 
desirable house and garden to be sold at 
Kensington the following week. 

‘For if she doesn’t like it,’ he said to 
himself, ‘ I can sell it again, but if I miss 
it now, there may not be another chance. 
And we will alter it and make it as lovely 
as a place can be made!’ 

Of course it happened that he too 
travelled down by that early train the next 
morning. Was he not going to Visp and 
over the Furka. He dared not quite an- 
nounce he meant to go to Chamounix, and 
perhaps it would not be wise. But they 
only parted as Miss Leonard’s train steamed 
out of the station, where he had stood 


talking to her at the carriage-window till 
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it had started, while Simmons, who had be- 
gun to suspect the situation after finding 
a sovereign in the palm of her hand, 
watched her mistress with brightened eyes 
of amusement and anticipation. 

‘And why shouldn’t she?’ argued Sim- 
mons. ‘ Why, she ain’t really a bit old, and 
he such a fine-looking, well-set-up gentle- 
man, and generous too!’ 

As to Miss Leonard she was really re- 
lieved to get away from her admirer, and 
try to settle with herself what she really 
did feel and wish. But, of course, it was 
out of the question—it was ridiculous— 
everyone would laugh ; but the perpexing 
thing was that, even as she said that it 
was absurd, some inner voice kept con- 
tradicting her, or rather saying, ‘ Why 
was it out of the question? Did she like 
Mr. Johnson? Yes, she liked him very 
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much—but then to marry at her age ! et 


the winter evenings were long, often, as 


8) 
she sat alone with her work or her book. 
Somehow, a vision of somebody else sit- 
ting in an easy-chair at the other side of 
the fire, who could be spoken to, and who 
would speak to her, was not without at- 
traction. But marriage, marriage was 
such an awful thing. Why, it must be 
fully ten years since she had quite put 
away any thought of marriage! How 
cross her relations would be too! Not 
that she cared much about that. Her re- 
lations had very seldom troubled about 
her, save when they had wanted to borrow 
her money, and she did not mean to con- 
sult them or their feelings in the matter. 
She was a little more afraid of her old 
lawyer, but then he had often told her 


what a thousand pities it was she had 
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remained single. Here she caught herself 
up. Really she was almost thinking as 
if she meant to do it, while all the time 
it was out of the question. She would 
not dwell on it any more, but look at the 
scenery through which she was passing. 
But the scenery of the Rhone valley, 
especially when the Féhn wind is blowing, 
is not so very entrancing as seen from the 
train, and even the drive to Chamounix, 
and the sight of the grand and wondrous 
dream of mountains and glaciers which 
that valley presents to the view, could not 
entirely take her thoughts away from the 
knotty question—which only proved how 
true her words were, when she said that 
vivid personal interests barred one in great 
measure from the pure and perfect enjoy- 


ment of the loveliness of nature. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue same evening that Maurice had gone 
to see Berkeley, Mr. Johnson reached home 
after his travels. After his dinner he 
turned to the pile of correspondence that 
awaited him, and almost the first letter 
he opened was one from Molly, telling of 
her trouble, and asking him to procure 
her a little money. He was still reading 
it when there came a knock at his library 
door, and his old housekeeper entered. 

‘What is it, Eleanor?’ he said. 

‘Well, sir, there is a woman come who 
is very anxious to see you. Her name 1s 


Kreighley.’ 
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‘Kreighley! I don’t remember the 
name. What does she want 2’ 

‘She says she must speak to you, sir. 
She comes from Bembury—from your 
uncle—she says, sir!’ 

‘From my uncle! Oh! now I remember. 
Yes, I will see her certainly. Please send 
her in, Eleanor!’ 

Eleanor disappeared, and soon returned 
with the little bright-eyed woman whom 
he remembered to have seen at the mill. 
She was neatly dressed in black, and 
stood in the doorway making numberless 
little curtseys. 

‘Come in, said Mr. Johnson. ‘Come 
in and sit down. This is a long journey 
for you to take. I hope there is nothing 
wrong with my uncle!’ 

The little woman entered, shutting the 
door carefully behind her, and then choos- 
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ing the chair farthest away from Mr. John- 
son, she perched herself uneasily on its 
front edge. She hada small leather bag 
in her hand, with which she fidgetted, 
half opening it, and then shutting it up 
with a snap as she spoke. 

‘Yes, sir, “tis a long journey,’ she re- 
plied, ‘and me unaccustomed to travellin’, 
as itis I lostes my way—or rayther the 
train did, and I found myself at a place 
called Croydon, and I had to come back, 
which is how I am so late. But when I 
saw what games was goin’ on, I felt I must 
come; sol told master as how my sister- 
in-law’s second husband’s aunt was dead, 
and I was asked to the buryin’—which is 
quite true—only I came here instead !’ 

‘ How is my uncle?’ asked Mr. Johnson— 
as she paused. ‘ Is his rheumatism better ?’ 


‘No, sir, it ain’t,’ answered Mrs. Kreigh- 
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ley, ‘nor yet likely to be, nor how should 
it when his conscience must be a-tugging, 
worse nor the rheumatics theirselves !’ 

‘ His conscience !’ repeated Mr. Johnson, 
surprised ; ‘why, what is the matter with 
his conscience ?’ 

Mrs. Kreighley shook her head slowly 
from side to side, and made no reply. 

‘Well, what was it you came to speak 
about?’ said Mr. Johnson. ‘I suppose he 
didn’t send you!’ 

For answer Mrs. Kreighley gave a short 
sudden laugh, and shook her bonnet more 
vigorously than before. 

‘Nor did you come to speak about his 
conscience !’ | 

‘Well, sir, that was part,’ she answered. 
“I don’t set up for being extry good, 
though I don’t see as am “much worse nor 
others. And this has worried me years, 


9) 
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years, and yet I didn’t see what to do, and 
he always declaring it was a good will, 
and sometimes I thought I’d speak to the 
rector about it, but then I didn’t, because 
I didn’t know if there was any left alive ; 
but since I seed you last year, I’ve been 
thinking of it dreadful, and now he’s took 
to advertising it seemed only fair like to 
let you know what was goin’ on; and so, 
not bein’ used to inditing of letters, and I’d 
asked that young man who came drawin’ 
round where you lived, I told master I 
wanted a holiday, and I come!’ 

Mr. Johnson gazed at the little woman 
in considerable perplexity. 

‘What do you mean?’ he said. ‘ What 
will are you alluding to, and who says it is 
a good will, and what is going on? I do 
not understand.’ 


For answer Mrs. Kreighley again opened 
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her bag. From it she took a small flat par- 
cel, which she unfolded and produced from 
the brown paper a piece of blue foolscap. 

‘There, she said, putting it into Mr. 
Johnson’s hands, ‘ there! what do you call 
that ?’ 

He looked at it curiously. It consisted 
of nearly a sheet of ruled paper, and it was 
covered with writing in a round hand, 
but half the letters were obliterated and 
nearly illegible by what was apparently 
the scorching of fire. The upper part of 
the sheet was crumbled and charred away, 
and the middle too much browned and 
scorched for anything material to be deci- 
phered, but at the lower part was a sig- 
nature, partly destroyed, and below it two 
others. Of these two, the lower was 
written in a way that suggested that the 


writer had had little practice in the art of 
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caligraphy. It was very _ straggling, 
covering a good deal of space, but quite 
distinct— Rachel Kreighley.’ 

His visitor had risen from her distant 
chair to put the paper into his hand, and 
was returning to it again, but he motioned 
to her to take one nearer to himself. 
Then he carefully examined the paper. 

‘This has been burnt!’ he. said. 
‘Where did you find it ?’ 

‘I picked it out of the fire the night old 
Thomas Johnson died !’ 

‘Thomas Johnson ?’ 

‘Yes—your great-uncle, sir. My 
master’s uncle. He had the mill before 
master. That's his name on it.’ 

Mr. Johnson looked again at the first 
signature. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, slowly. ‘I see it is. This. 
looks like—part of a will. Who burnt it ?” 
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‘You had better ask your uncle, said 
the woman, grimly. ‘I picked it out when 
he warn’t lookin. He said he’d lighted 
the fire cause he thought the old man was 
cold—and so he wur, cold enough, but it 
wur the cold of death, for twas a swelter- 
in’ July night. I didn’t know then all it 
meant to burn a will, but I read in a paper, 
sir, that ‘twur agin the law! Is that so, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly it is. And it can be 
punished by many years of imprisonment. 
But these lower signatures,—whose are 
they? First is John Read. Who is he?’ 

‘He wur foreman to old Thomas. He 
wur dead when old master died—got caught 
in the wheel one day arter he'd been up to 
the “ Wheatsheaf!” ’ 

‘And this next! Is not this your name ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. That's my name, and that’s 


weer I writ it. I never writ two, though 
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master says it’s on the one up in London.’ 

Mr. Johnson sat silent for some time. 
Gradually he was awakening to what Mrs. 
Kreighley’s words might really mean. He 
looked attentively at the little woman as 
she sat facing the light, and he thought 
she had an honest face. But why had she 
come to him with this story, and what did 
she want? Did she mean to get money, 
or to try to get money out of him, or was 
it really an uneasy conscience which had 
moved her to take this step. 

‘ Why have you come to tell me this, Mrs. 
Kreighley ?’ he said at last, quietly. 

‘I felt oneasy, she replied. ‘I have 
felt oneasy this many a year, but I am an 
onlearned woman, and don’t know about 
things of this sort. But when I writ that 
paper, here she pointed to the burnt frag- 
ment that Mr. Johnson still held in his 
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hand,‘ old master sez, ‘‘ Rachel,” sez he, 
“] have left it fair a’tween the lads,” and 
yet, sir, when it coom to be read out—or 
rather the t’other paper as master sez is 
in London—it wur all left to Master Ed- 
ward. Your father wur dead by then, but 
I remembered the two bits of boys of his 
when they wur down, and my mind mis- 
gave me, they oughter to have had theer 


father’s share. But I didn’t know if they 


wur still alive,and he—your uncle—always 
swore as it wur all right. Can ye remem- 
ber ever being there, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I can, answered Mr. Johnson, 
‘and now I think of it, I remember you 
also. I remember tumbling out of a tree 
I tried to climb, and a bright-eyed young 
woman picked me up and comforted me, 


and put on a brown paper plaister over the 


damage I sustained.’ 
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The little woman laughed. 

‘Yes, you tumbled out of the old mul- 
berry-tree in the garden. Well, sir, I 
remembered ye, but I didn’t know about 
law and things, so I just stayed and wait- 
ed, and then, when you came last year, 
quite the gentleman, I thought, “ Well, 
twill be all right when master goes, he 
havin’ neither chick nor child, and you 
warn't a-wantin’ for anything ;” but now 
somethin’ more’s up, and I thought as how 
you shouldn’t be cheated twice, and so I 
fixed to come and tell you all about it.’ 

‘I think you did well, Mr. Johnson 


answered, slowly, ‘and now will you tell 


me—as you say—all about it. Tell me 
from the beginning. For, from what you 
say, you evidently knew my great-uncle, 
old Thomas Johnson.’ 


‘ Yes, | wur servant to him!’ 
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‘You his servant! But he has been 
dead more than thirty years!’ 

‘Yes, but I am nigh upon sixty, and I 
went to help his old housekeeper when I 
wur not fourteen. She died when I wur 
nineteen or thereabout, and he said I’d 
better stay, I could do for him as well as 
another, and so I could. So I just stayed 
on, and one day about two years afore he 
died, he called me out of the garden weer 
I was hangin’ up the clothes, and bade me 
fetch John Read. John wur in t’ mill, 
and I just hollered to him, and he come 
in at the yard gate, and we went in to the 
master in the kitchen.’ 

‘Is that where my uncle was sitting the 
day I saw him ?’ 

‘Yes, we niver use the parlour save for 
company. He allus sat in the houseplace, 


as we mostly call it. And there the old 
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master stood; he wur hale and_ hearty 
then, and we niver thought ‘twould be so 
soon kingdom come for him. And he sez, 
‘““ Just come here, John,” he sez, ‘‘ you can 
write, and so can you, my gal, can't you?” 
“ Yes,’ sez I, “but not particklar well.” 
‘“But you can write your name,” he goes 
on. ‘Youll have to write it in church 
some day,’ sez he, “‘ when you gets mar- 
ried,” and he laughs as hearty as a coot. 
‘ But ‘tain’t marryin’ now,” he sez, shaking 
his head sorrowful lke, ‘‘ no, not marryin’, 
worse luck.” ‘ Ain't it, master?” sez 
John Read, “but it may be. ’Tis niver 
too late to mend,” for old Thomas had 
niver married, sir. “Twas said as how he 
was crossed when a lad. ‘Too late for 
me,’ he sez. “Why, I’m seventy years 
of age, John; no, ‘tis buryin’ that is the 


question now. I’ve made my will, and I 
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want you two to witness my signature 
now Ted’s out of the way.” (For your 
Uncle Edward had gone to market that 
morning, you see, sir.) ‘‘ He wants me 
to leave the place all to him,” went on old 
Thomas, “but I don’t see why Tom 
shouldn't have his share.” (Tom was your 
father, sir.) “Tom went away ‘cause 
there weren't work enough for all in those 
days, and it’s on’y fair he should have 
some’at.”” And so, sir, he writ his name, 
and John Read writ his, and I writ mine, 
and I'll swear that’s my writin’, pointing 
to the scorched paper on the table, ‘and f 
never writ a second on the will that is up 
in Lunnon.’ 

Mrs. Kreighley paused a minute to take 
breath and arrange her ideas, while Mr. 
Johnson sat silent, leaning back in his easy- 


chair. He was half-amused, half-interested 
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in the relation, but had not yet grasped its 
significance. Then a thought struck him. 

‘Did Edward—your present master— 
did he know that his Uncle Thomas had 
made and signed a will ?’ 

‘I think John Read told him. John 
would always tell anything for a glass of 
brandy. I never did—not, leastways, till 
after master was dead.’ 

‘And this was about two years before 
old Thomas died ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. The next year came news of 
your poorfather’s death, but by that time old 
master had fallen into a poor peaking way. 
He told Edward to write to your poor ma, 
sir—he wasn't strong enough, he said. 
And one day he sez to me, ‘I oughter to 
alter that will, Rachel,’ he sez, ‘‘ but I don’t 
feel able like. And it really is all right, 


for the children will have their father’s 
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share.” Then John Read got caught in 
the wheel one day and got all mangled 
up like, and that was a terrible shock to 
poor old master. He was fond of John he 
was, and often warned him agin the drink, 
but, lor, sir, it warn’t no good. “Iwas in 


his blood like, and he couldn’t help hisself. 


Father and son down—all the Reads was 
drunkards. We got through that winter, 
went on Mrs. Kreighley, after a meditative 
pause over the hereditary weakness of the 
Read family, ‘ but poor master got worse 
and weaker, and at last, when the hot 
weather set in, for we had some hot 
weather that year, it seemed as if he 
couldn’t stand it nohow. The cold had 
been bad enough, but the hot was worser. 
Then he took to his bed, and was that 


weak we didn’t dare leave him, and Mr. 


Kdward and I took turns to sit up all night 
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with him. He—old master, I mean, sir— 
allers wanted me to-sit up with him ‘cause 
he liked me best, but I had all the work 
in the day, and the washin’, and the cookin’, 
and all, and I was obliged to rest turn 
about, and then last of all he got sort ‘of 
heavy like, and didn’t often seem to know 
who was sittin’ by him, and yet I fancied 
he seemed pleased if I wur there. 

‘But the end came at last. It was a 
heavy, thundery night, with a feel as if the 
air nigh choked you. The clouds gathered 
up, and it got so deadly still that if a 
mouse stirred it made you most jump out 


of your skin. But yet the storm didn’t 


come—it muttered and muttered, and 
erowled, but it seemed as if it couldn't 
bust out and have done with it. It was 
Mr. Edward’s turn to sit up, and he seemed 


terrible anxious for me to go to bed-ssiitew 
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look so tired, Rachel,” he sez. “I can’t 
bear to see your pretty eyes so tired!” 
Well, sir, I went. to bed, ’cos I was tired, 
dead tired, and yet my mind misgave me 
a bit; it always did when he was civil, for 
he never was unless he wanted to bam- 
boozle one, or get some’at out of one. Old 
master lay quite still, and didn’t seem to 
know nothing. I spoke to him, but he 
never answered; but still he was quite 
warm and comfortable, and I didn’t think 
as how that was to be his night !’ 

‘fis night!’ The expression struck 
Mr. Johnson with a sense of its strange 
appropriateness. <A specially great night 
surely which opens that afterworld of mys- 
tery to the journeying soul! The birth- 
night into that unknown region, which 
attracts our thoughts and the thoughts of 
all mankind with such a mesmeric power. 
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He looked at the little dowdily-dressed, 
bright-eyed woman, with her round apple- 
streaked cheeks, and her crisp black hair | 
threaded through with silver lines, and 
wondered if she understood the force of 
her own words. 

There was a pause for a minute or two, 
and then Mrs. Kreighley resumed her story. 

‘But though I was that tired, sir, that I 
could have screamed with the ache and 
the twitching in my bones, I couldn't 
sleep. I heard the thunder a-mutterin’ 
and a-mutterin’, and the air was that hot, 
it seemed as if it was afire, and yet I felt 
a sort of a creep and a tremble all over 
me, for death was in the house though I 
didn’t know it then. At last I couldn't 
lie still no longer, and I got up and went 
quiet with my bare feet down the stairs, 


and then I stopped half way down, for I saw 
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some’at queer going on in master’s room.’ 

‘Was the door open?’ enquired Mr. — 
Johnson. 

‘No, sir, the door was shut, but there 
was a bit of glass let in the top, over the 
door, you know, sir, to give light to the 
staircase, and standin’ just at the turn 
above you could see into the room.’ 

‘Well, what was going on ?’ 

Mr. Johnson began to feel an odd inter- 
est in the story, which the little woman 
told with an unconscious dramatic power 
and emphasis that held the attention of her 
listener. 

‘Mr. Edward was writin’ at a table,’ she 
went on, ‘he was copyin’ some’at from 
another paper, blue ruled paper, Mrs. 
Kreighley glanced at the singed page lying 
on the table. ‘ Just as I looked he seemed 
to have finished, for he got up with his 

E 2 
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pen in his hand, and looked round at the 
bed where old master lay quite still. Then 
I saw, too, that he had lighted a fire—just 
think, sir, a fire that swelterin’ July night!— 
and it was blazin’ up bright in the grate.’ 

‘That was curious, certaiuly,’ responded 
Mr. Johnson. 

‘Eh! it ‘twas so at first to me, but I 
soon saw what he wanted with it. For 
after a minute he took up the paper he had 
been writing, and went across to the bed, 
and then he took up poor old master’s 
hand, and he put the pen in it, and he 
tried to make him write something on the 
paper, but it warn’t no use. The hand was 
dead. I could see it where I stood.’ 

Again the little woman paused, but Mr. 
Johnson did not speak for a minute. He 
was picturing the curious scene in his im- 


agination. The woman crouching on the 
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stairs, the still figure on the bed, the fire- 
light flickering round the gloomy room. 
‘And what happened then ?’ he asked. 
‘He went back to the table and sat down 
again, and wrote something himself very 
slow and careful, and looking up at the 
other paper. Then, when he had finished, 
he folded it up and put it ina long enve- 
lope and sealed it. Yes, sir, I saw him 
get master’s old seal to do it with, and 
then he went across the room, and put it 
in an old bureau where master kep’ all his 
papers and things. And then, sir, he 
screwed up the other paper, the one as he 
had been copying from, and went and 
stuffed it into the fire.’ 
‘Ah!—and you did not interrupt him!’ 
‘I did then—for he knocked down the 
poker accidental, and it made a clatter, and 


then J ran downstairs and pretended the 
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noise had roused me. “ What's the mat- 
ter?” I said. ‘‘ Whatever have you been 
a-doin’ of, lightin’ a fire this awful 
hot night?” He—that is Edward, sir— 
gave an awful start when he saw= me. 
‘“Whativer have you come for?” he sez. 
‘“T—I lit the fire ’cos uncle was so cold. 
Just you feel his hand.” ‘Cold,’ I an- 
swered, ketching hold of him. ‘ Cold— 
good God, he is cold!” for his hand when 
I touched it was ice, sir—cold as nothin’ 
is so cold as death. ‘‘ Run, run,” I cried; 
‘he is awful bad. Go and wake Jenkins,” 
—that was the man who slept at the mill, 
sir—‘‘ go, wake him up, and send him for 
Dr. Jones.” I knew as ’twere no use 
sendin’ for Dr. Jones, sir, for poor master 
was dead. I saw that with half an eye, 
but I wanted to get Mr. Edward out of the 


room, and he was so flurried and flustered 
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like with my comin’ in, and his own guilty 
conscience—for he wur guilty—that he was 
shakin’ like the poplar-tree at the end of 
the yard, and he ran off just as I told him 
to. Once he was out of the room I went 
to the fire,and pulled out the paper he had 
thrust in. It was all of a blaze, and a pre- 
cious job I had to put it out before he came 
back, and the only bit I could save was 
that!’ she pointed, as she spoke, to the 
charred paper on the table ; ‘ and that, sir, 
say whatever he likes, is the paper I writ, 
and no other!’ 

Mr. Johnson sat some time, thinking 
over the story. Mrs. Kreighley looked at 
him, waiting for him to speak. 

‘Then you mean to say, Mrs. Kreighley, 
that you believe Edward Johnson destroyed 
the will you signed, and substituted an- 
other in its place? Do you know that that 
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is avery serious charge? To destroy a will, 
or alter it, is felony, punishable by a long 
imprisonment.’ 

‘I don’t know nothin’ about that, sir. 
I only know what I saw. And I only writ 
one paper, and that,’ pointing to the table 
again, ‘ is it.’ 

‘Did you not speak to some one at the 
time ?’ 

‘There weren't no one to speak to. Par- 
son was ill, and then I didn’t know nothin’ 
certain till the funeral was over, and I found 
that Mr. Edward was left alone at the mill !’ 

‘But didn’t the lawyer come—the lawyer 
who made the first will ?’ 

‘No lawyer made it. Old master just 
writ it out hisself. He couldn’t abide law- 
yers. He said they was wuss nor parsons, 
and he didn’t think no great shakes of 


they.’ 
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‘And did you say nothing to Edward 
himself ?’ 

‘Yes, asked him time and time. And 
he said it was all right, and swore ’twas 
another paper he was burning. I niver 
told him as how I had saved that bit—I 
was afeard he might do me a mischief to 


get it. And he said he had sent a lot of 


money to your ma, sir—as her share—but 
somehow I didn’t quite believe it. And so 
time went on, and I forgot most about it 
-—though I did jog his memory sometimes 
when he was partikler ill-tempered. And 
I daresay I should have forgot it altogether 
if you hadn't come. And then, when you 
did come, and J see what a gentleman you 
was, and how you said you had lots of 
money, it didn’t seem to matter so much. 
And Mr. Edward is growin’ old, and I 


thought you'd have it by-and-by. But now 
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he’s up to some other dodge, and it laid 
heavy on my mind that you ought to 
know, cause 'd swear old master meant 
you to have your share.’ 

‘Edward is up to some other dodge, is 
he? What makes you think so ?’ 

‘He’s wrote a lot of letters, and now 
he’s advertisin’ in the London papers. I 
see it this morning. He told me to send 
down and get him the Z%mes, as soon as 
the Lunnon train come in—we gets the 
papers about nine or ten, sir, down at 
Bembury, so when Jim brought it I had 
a look to see what he was up to, and I see 
the advertisement. I has to look at the 
papers before I give ’em to him—when he 
does have a paper, which ain't always— 
‘cause, if I don’t he keeps ‘em and keeps 
"em—and sits on ’’em so I shan’t see ’em. 


That’s his nasty, surly ways, sir; and as 
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soon as I see that advertisement, I sends 
for Jim’s wife, and says to her, ‘ Look 
here, you stay here and see after master. 
I’ve got some business to see to, and praps 
I mayn’t be home till to-morrer,” and then 
J puts on my bonnet, for I thought I must 
come and tell you all about it!’ 

‘ But what is he advertising about ?’ 

‘He is advertising for his Aunt Mary’s 
children, if there is any left alive !’ 

‘ His Aunt Mary, who was she ?’ 

‘Why, sir, it was like this: old master’s 
father ran away with Miss Ann from the 
Court years and years ago, more than a 
hundred, folks say.’ 


Paya: A 


‘Yes, answered Mr. Johnson, 
have learut !’ 

‘Well, she had three children, old mas- 
ter who never married, your grandfather, 


and a daughter, she was christened Mary, 
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and she married a young doctor who went 
away into Devonshire. Nobody heard 
much more of her, and she may have had 
children. And Mr. Edward’s got an idea 
as he would like to find out. He has been 
talking about her once or twice. And I 


believe he means to leave the mill and the 


money—for he is rich, I can tell you— 
to them if he can find ‘em. He sez you 
don’t want it.’ 

‘That is hardly fair, if it is true that he 
has kept me so long out of my share of 
the family property. For he never sent 
my mother any money, Mrs. Kreighley.’ 

‘Eh! I guessed so, and so I thought Pd 
come and tell ye. It is off my mind now!’ 

As she spoke the woman rose with a 
long breath, and a gesture as if she were 


relieved of a burden that had been weigh- 


ing heavily upon her. 
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‘But what had I better do about your 
master, I shall wish to go and tell him what 
I think of his conduct. But he will guess 
I have learnt all the circumstances from 
you, and he may be rough with you in 
consequence.’ 

Mrs. Kreighley laughed. 

‘Don’t you fear for me, sir. He's that 
tied with the rheumaticks he can’t do me 
much harm, and if he tried I have only 
to run away, he can't run after me. SBe- 
sides, I told him I shouldn't keep silence 
much longer. Then he wanted to marry 
memout, i ysez,)‘* No, thank yesel ain't 
goin’ to tie myself up to an old stick-in- 
the-mud like you now. Tis too late.” But 
he wont quarrel with me, sir. There ain't 
another person in the village as ‘ud doa 
turn for him, he’s been so dour and grindin’ 


like, and he knows it. I'll be goin’ now, sir.’ 
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‘No, said Mr. Johnson. ‘It is late, you 
cannot get back to-night. Eleanor,’ he 
said, as, ringing the bell, his old servant ap- 
peared. ‘ Mrs. Kreighley must stay here 
to-night. Will you take care of her and 
see she 1s comfortable—and I will see her 
again before she leaves in the morning.’ 

When the little woman was gone, Mr. 
Johnson sat back in his chair and reflected 
over what he had heard. There had been 
foul work, of that he felt assured. This 
crafty country miller had taken advantage 
of his position alone with his old uncle to 
play a dangerous game, but his mother’s 
widowhood, her remoteness from the spot, 
and his own youth had enabled him to play 
it very successfully. No doubt he had 
copied the will, which his old uncle had 
written out, just omitting one or two 


names, and copied the signatures of both 
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principal and witnesses. Probably, when 
he put the pen in the dying man’s hand, it 
was to give a colour of genuineness to the 
signature as far as his own conscience, or 
whatserved for a conscience, was concerned. 
And he was wonderfully safe in his pro- 
ceedings. No lawyer employed, the 
principal witness dead, nobody but an ig- 
norant woman to contend with, and only 
the cross chance of her wakefulness and 
watchfulness to spoil the success of the 
plan. And really the success had not been 
spoiled. He had enjoyed—though enjoy- 
ment seemed an inappropriate term to apply 
to the career of such a gloomy old cur- 
mudgeon—the fruits of his fraud all these 
years, and now, even if malpractices could 
be proved, what use would there be in 
proving them. The man was old, crippled, 


on the brink of the grave, what use to dis- 
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turb the few lingering painful months or 
years he might yet have to spend. Still 
he would not leave him quite scatheless. 
He would go down as soon as he had seen 
after Molly, and interview his venerable 
uncle, and let him know that his evil doing 
was not quite hidden and obliterated by 
the passing years. The dragon’s teeth he 
had sown had been long germinating, per- 
haps, yet not the less had they put forth 
their crop of suspicion and punishment. 
Then he fell to considering what effect 
the dishonesty of his uncle had had upon 
his own life. He went tothe old desk and 
took out the papers relating to that time. 
Yes, his Uncle Edward’s letter was dated 
July, 1860. He had. been “a: boyares 
about eleven or twelve then. His father 
had died some months before. He recol- 


lected, with a curious vividness, all the 
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sorrow of that time, and the terrible shifts 
his mother had been put to. How wel- 
come would even a littlemoney have been to 
them then! What a difference it would 
have made! His mother had been forced 
to take him from school and get him a 
place little better than an errand boy’s, 
that they might be able to get on at all. 
But for that fraud he might have stayed on 
at school, instead of having his education 
cut short in the way which he had lamented 
all his life. His mother need not have 
drudged and worked as she did, laying the 
foundation of that illness which killed her 
just as he had gained the position to give 
her every comfort. As he thought of it all, 
a fire of righteous anger was lit in his heart, 
and he swore to himself that he would not 
spare the man who had robbed the widow 
and the orphan. 
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Then another thought struck him. If 
Edward Johnson had not tampered with 
the will, probably his mother would have 
left London and gone to live at Highcote. 
He would have been taken out of the 
sordid streets of the dingy London suburb 
and brought into the sweet graciousness 
of the country. Probably he would have 
been brought up to the mill business, and 
might have grown as rustic and uncouth as 
his Uncle Edward himself. He did not 
reflect that the nature he possessed would 
have been as strong to resist the lowering 
influences of narrow country life, as it had 
proved against the sordid grind of the 
town. But, had it been so, he would never 
have been on equal terms with Miss 
Leonard. He would probably have known 
of their relationship, but he would have 


been hopelessly her inferior. He could 
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never have entertained the hope that he 
now entertained. His heart softened again 
towards his fraudulent relation. After all, 
things had been for the best—for himself, 
at least. But his mother—as her pale, 
care-worn face rose in his memory, he 
determined that Edward should not get 
off quite scot-free. He would go down, 
and give him a good fright, at any rate. 

Then he remembered about the adver- 
tisement, and he took up the Times 
supplement, and there in the agony column 
he saw the notice that had so interested 
Mrs. Driver. 

‘Just fancy my not noticing that,’ he 
said to himself. ‘ What a curious idea of 
the old fellow to go seeking out these 
possible relatives—still to spite me. What 
have I or mine ever done that he should 


be so bitter against us. There must be 
F2 
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something more in it than the mere love 
of money, else he would not object to my 
haying it now. I wonder if this Mrs. 
Samborne did leave any descendants? If 
so, there will be more relatives still. I 
wish my little Molly would prove one; 
but there, that is impossible. But what 
an odd history I have fallen upon since 
the spirit moved me to go in quest of an 
heir. And now I am not particularly 
anxious about an heir, and feel some 
twenty years younger than I did; well, 
not perhaps twenty, but ten at least, and 
if—if all goes as I wish it—why, it will 
be like beginning life again.’ 

Then Mr. Johnson surprised himself by 
yawning prodigiously, which, reminding 
him that he had been travelling all the 
previous night and was very tired, caused 


him to turn off the gas and go to bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Arter another interview with Mrs. Kreigh- 
ley in the morning, Mr. Johnson decided 
that he would go down to Highcote that 
day, but by a later train than that by 
which the little woman was to return, as 
he had to write letters, and above all was 
impatient also to hear if his lawyer had 
secured the Kensington property. He 
enclosed a cheque for twenty pounds to 
Molly, with a note to say he would see 
her the next day, and then started off for 
Lincoln’s Inn, and so to Highcote. 


It was a dull afternoon when he com- 
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menced his walk from the station. Dark 
clouds, drooping with the weight of their 
own moisture, drifted slowly from the 
north-west, and the massive foliage of the 
trees swayed heavily in the chill wind. 
The swallows skimmed low over the full, 
rippling river, which was as grey as 
the sky above, while in the fields, where 
the harvest ought to have been going on 
merrily, the corn was sodden and beaten 
down by the last week’s rain, which had 
been disastrously heavy. 

Every now and then the wind bore on 
its dreary wings a sense of a return of 
wet weather, and a definite spot or two 
struck the cheek of those who breasted it. 
It was a melancholy day, and yet it had its 
own sombre beauty to the discerning eye. 


Mr. Johnson found Mrs. Kreighley had 
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not only reached the mill before him, but 
that she had resumed her usual work-a-day 
aspect. She nodded as she opened the 
door in answer to his knock, and, without 
speaking, showed him into the kitchen, 
where he found his old uncle in his usual 
position, though perhaps drawn a little 
closer to the fire. The window was shut, 
however, and on the little table by the 
account-books stood a tobacco-jar, and he 
was slowly puffing at a long, clay pipe. 
Also, there was a little bundle of letters, 
tied up with a bit of white tape, close by 
his hand. 

He looked round quickly as Mrs. Kreigh- 
ley showed Mr. Johnson in, but did not 
seem very much surprised to see him. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Kreighley, after setting a 
chair for the visitor, betook herself to the 
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outer kitchen. The door of that apartment 
was behind old Edward’s chair, and Mr. 
Johnson noticed that, though closing it 
with a rather emphatic slam, she immedi- 
ately opened it again very softly and left 
it ajar, so that she might hear the conver- 
sation with ease and comfort. 

‘So you've come agin!’ said the old mil- 
ler, gruffly at last, as a kind of greeting. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr. Johnson, ‘I’ve come 
again. How is the rheumatism ?’ - 

The old man looked at him suspiciously. 

‘You didn’t come jist to ask that!’ he 
growled. ‘I thought ye had gone for good 
and all. What is it you want? You're 
rich, ain't you? You don’t want for 
money? Not that you’d get none here if 
you did!’ he muttered, in an undertone. 

‘Tm afraid you have a bad opinion of 


mankind, uncle,’ answered Mr. Johnson, 
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smiling. ‘Why may I not come and see 
one of my few relatives without being sup- 
posed to have some sordid motive ?’ 

The old man gave ‘a grunt by way of 
reply, a grunt that signified disbelief and 
some contempt, and went on smoking his 
pipe, while he eyed his visitor with distrust 
and marked disfavour. 

‘What is it?’ he said again, after a little 
silence. ‘What d’ye want? Can't yer 
speak? You're a gentleman, and rich. I 
know you went up to Mote Court, where I 
never set foot, though I’m nearer than you, 
but I’m an old hunks—yes, that’s what 
they call me, I know well enough—an old 
hunks! If you don’t want money, jist 
speak up and say what ye do want. It’s 
all fudge about coming to see your rela- 
tives. Folks like you don’t want such 


relatives as I be!’ 
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‘Well, perhaps there is some truth in 
that,’ said Mr. Johnson, gravely, contem- 
plating the old miser before him with Ter 
flective gaze; ‘perhaps not, and yet “blood 
is thicker than water.” Heaven knows why 
it should be, but so it is. For instance, 
you have never done me a single good 


turn; perhaps you may have done me an 


evil turn 

‘Hey!’ cried the old man, starting fierce- 
ly forward—so fiercely that he forgot the 
necessity laid upon him of moving cau- 
tiously, and he groaned with anguish at 
the wrench he had given to his rheumatic 
joints. ‘ Hey, how dare you say that !’ 

“I said perhaps you had done me an evil 
turn, went on Mr. Johnson, tranquilly. 
‘Your own conscience will acquit you if 
you have not done so; but still you are my 


uncle, and we are akin, and I cannot feel 
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to you quite the same as if the same blood 
did not run in our veins. Butit is quite 
true that I did not come solely to inquire 
after your rheumatism. And yet I don’t 
want money, though I may choose to have 
what is justly mine,’ he laid a slight stress 
on the words ‘justly mine,’ and again the 
old man gave a slight start, causing an- 
other groan of pain, ‘ but what I do want 
is to know the meaning of this !’ 

As he spoke he drew the supplement of 
the Times from his pocket, and tapped the 
advertisement about the descendants of 
Mr. Samborne with his forefinger. | 

‘What is the meaning of what ?’ growled. 
the old miser. ‘ What is that there paper 
to me ?’ 

Mr. Johnsonrose, walked across the room, 
held the paper close under old Edward’s 


eyes, and pointed to the advertisement. 
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The old man looked at it, his face 
crumpling up into queer curves. Then he 
took out his spectacles, wiped them with 
some parade, and put them over his nose. 
Then he took the paper out of his nephew’s 
hand, who had stood patiently holding it 
all the time, and peered at the indicated 
column. 

‘Oh, ay !’he said at last, slowly. ‘ Yes, 
I see. Well, what is the matter with that ?’ 

‘Did you put that advertisement in?’ 
questioned Mr. Johnson. 

‘Yes, I did, he replied. ‘ And what is 
it to you if I choose to advertise to find out 
my relations ?’ 

‘Of course I do not object,’ answered his 
nephew, going back to his chair, but 
drawing it nearer to the table so he could 
lean his arm upon it. ‘It is extremely 


amiable on your part, and I have no doubt 
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they will be delighted to find themselves 
connected with so delightful a person. 
Only, you see, you never advertised to find 
me out, so perhaps I am justified in feeling 
a little jealous !’ 

‘I always knowed where you weer,’ re- 
sponded his uncle, with a grin. ‘ Your 
mother always was kind enough to leave 
her address, but then I hadn’t no drawings 
that way, ye see. I weren't goin’ to play 
second fiddle to Thomas, even if the 
deceased wife’s sister’s bill turned round 
had been passed.’ 

aWeceased wife’s sister’s bill turned 
round!’ repeated Mr. Johnson. ‘I don’t 
understand you!’ 

‘Oh! no,’ sneered the old man, ‘ of 
course not. Yer mother never told ye how 
she threw me over for the elder son. 


Little good that did her in the end!’ 
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‘My mother threw you over!’ A light 
began todawn on Mr. Johnson. ‘ lamsure,’ 
he continued, his cheek flushing slightly, 
‘ she never did you any wrong wilfully.’ 

‘Oh! no,in coorse not!’ went on the old 
man, a strange passion glowing in his 
withered face, which was almost distorted 
with this long concealed yet nourished 
hatred and wrath. ‘ Oh! no—she was so 
mild, and meek, and innercent, and never 
saw that I loved her, oh! no—in coorse 
not, only drew me on, and drew me on, 
and then, the very night I was going to 
ask her, Thomas cut in first. Oh! no—in 


coorse, she never knew. Such amild good 


Christian creetur !—but I knew, and I saw, 


and I swore I would have revenge—and— 
and—lI had iL 
He dashed his fist on the table as he 
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spoke, and glowered with a passion of rage 
at Mr. Johnson. 

‘Yes, [hated him,’ he went on, hoarsely, 
‘and I hated her, and I hate you! Get out 
of my house, dy’e hear! Get out. Be off! 
I’ve nothing for you, and if I choose to 
advertise for my relations, and leave 
them all my property, what’s that to you. 
You shall never finger a penny of it. 
Get out of my house, d’ye hear!’ 

Mr. Johnson did not move. He sat 
quite silent, looking at the passion-torn old 
man with a grave full gaze. What a 
strange revelation of human nature! It 
was not pure greed—perhaps it never is 
—that had prompted him to steal his 
nephew's portion, but love turned to hate 


and revenge and spite! His quiet look 


seemed to enrage his uncle more and more. 
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‘Get out!’ he screamed, ‘get out!’ He 
clutched the arms of his chair and tried to 
raise himself, but sank back with a groan. 
‘Rachel, he shouted,‘ Rachel, weer are 
you? Why don’t you come and turn this 
fellow out of my house ?’ 

‘Before you order me to be turned out 
of your house, said Mr. Johnson at last, 
quite quietly, ‘ had you not better be sure 
that the house is your own and not mine!’ 

The old man stared at him with fury, 
which sank into fear. Surprise and dread 
for the moment quenched his anger. His 
flushed cheeks paled, his trembling hands 
grasped convulsively again the arms of the 
chair in which he sat, his jaw dropped with 
the sudden astonishment and dread. He 
tried to keep his anger and bluster it out, 
but he could not. 


‘Get out!’ he cried again. ‘How 
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dare you say that this is not my house!’ 

‘I dare to say it because it is true. My 
great-uncle Thomas made a will leaving his 
property between my father and you. My 
father was dead, but his property ought to 
have come to his widow and to me, his only 
son. The night old Thomas died, you 
wrote out a new will; you forged his sig- 
nature, when you found that his hand was 


too feeble with death to write it even with 


your guidance—and you forged the slgna- 
tures of the two witnesses to the genuine 
will—and then you burnt that first will, and 
substituted the forged one in its place.’ 
Mr. Johnson paused. His old uncle sat 
motionless, glaring at him with livid face 
and distended eyes of fear. Johnson sawthat 
Mrs. Kreighley had softly pushed the door 
of the outer kitchen a little wider open, and 


was standing there listening. Then old 
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Edward tried to speak, but his throat 
seemed dry with horror or amazement, and 
he could only gurgle and gasp. 

‘Tt is no use denying it, went on Mr. 
Johnson, slowly. ‘ There were eyes watch- 
ing you in the dead of night, that you 
thought little of!’ 

The old man made a great effort. 

‘That beast Rachel, he gasped. ‘ Won't 
J——’ then he paused again, his feelings 
being too great for utterance. 

‘Eyes were watching you!’ went on Mr. 
Johnson, not heeding the interruption, 
‘ond more than that, I have other evidence 
also. The will you thought you destroyed 
was not entirely destroyed. Part of it, a 
very important part, was rescued from the 
flames,and that partis in my possession now. 

Here he stopped, to allow his uncle to 


make any justification that should occur 
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to his mind, but all the old man said was, 

‘Go—on—that is, if there is any more!’ 

‘When I first heard this,’ continued Mr. 
Johnson, ‘I thought you had robbed my 
mother out of pure greed and avarice. 
From what you have said just now, I see 
you had another motive, as base and wicked 


if not more so—for I am sure my mother 


never willingly injured you, and to let her 


y) 


suffer want and 

‘Kh!’ said the old man, leaning forward 
with a curious glitter in his eyes. ‘ Suffer 
want! Do you mean—she was hungry— 
and cold—and hadn’t food enough ?” 

‘Yes, she suffered all that, while you——’ 

‘Tm glad! screamed the old miser, ‘ ’m 
glad! Whatshe—she, the girl who wouldn’t 
look at me—the girl who treated me as if 
I was the dirt under her feet,’ (in his rage 
he quite forgot that he was thus contra- 
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dicting his previous charge of her encour- 
agement of his advances), ‘ she—hungry 
and cold, and no smart clothes to wear. 
Ha, ha, I’m glad 


do what you like, send me to prison if you 


elad—glad! You may 


like—diserace me in my old age, and you'll 
disgrace yourself too, but I don’t care. 
I’ve had my revenge !’ 

‘By heaven!’ cried Mr. Johnson, rising 
full of rage,—' By heaven, if you were not 
an old man and a cripple, I would beat you 
till I had broken every bone in your mis- 
erable old wicked body !’ 

‘T don’t care!’ screamed the old wretch. 
‘Do what you like! I’ve had my revenge ; 
revenge is sweet—sweet, I tell you. Cold, 
and hungry, and miserable. Ha, ha, ha! 
Cold, and hungry, and miserable. Oh! 
ain't I glad !’ 


For a minute it seemed as if Mr. John- 
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son would fulfil his threat of smashing up 
his amiable uncle there and then, but he 
restrained himself, and sat. down and con- 
templated his relative with a calmer air. 

‘Well, ain’t you going?’ said the old 
man, with a diabolical kind of chuckle. 
‘ Ain’t you had enough yet? I should 
have thought now that a grand gentleman 
like you would have been too proud to stay 
in a poor old man’s house agin his wish.’ 

‘So I should, replied Mr. Johnson, ‘ if 
it were your house, but itis not. A felon 
has no property, I believe. But don’t be 
vexed. Before long you will be enjoying 
a quiet time in one of Her Majesty’s prisons, 
and I promise I won’t intrude upon you 
there !’ 

The old man cowered a little. 

‘So you mean to prosecute!’ he growled. | 


‘Certainly I do, unless you agree to 
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certain conditions. You will find, I fear, 
that though revenge may be sweet, when 
it is carried out by fraud and forgery, it 
has a bitter sting !’ 

There was a long silence. The old miller 
sat shifting a little uneasily in his chair, 
furtively glancing up now and then, but 
dropping his eyes whenever he met his 
nephew’s gaze. Then he glanced round at 
the old familiar kitchen. He could see 
the garden with its cabbages and rows of 
peas and beans through the window, with 
a bit of the mill-yard, and the roofs of the 
sheds and outhouses. Through the closed 
casement came the muffled hum and boom 
of the mill at work. It was a very homely 
scene, very simple, but it was all dear to 
his heart. Inside there was a strange 
silence, no sound of any housework going 


forward, no clatter of plates or pots, for 
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Mrs. Kreighley still stood peering through 
the half opened door. Nothing but the 
deliberate ticking of the tall clock in the 
corner, the stir and flap of the flame in the 
grate, and the buzzing of a large and pom- 
pous bluebottle. 

Mr. Johnson noticed all these glances, 
and began to guess the line his venerable 
uncle’s thoughts were taking. He did not 
in the least wish to prosecute or to drag 
before the public so old and so disreputable 
a story. More than ever now was he by 
no means anxious to have a relative living 
at the Queen’s expense. But he was not 
content to let the old rogue go quite un- 
punished, and in one way he meant to 
have his own, so he was ready to make 
the best use of these clingings to home. 

‘I believe, he said, in a meditative 


voice—not apparently addressing his words 
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directly to the miller, but as if thinking 
aloud—* that the prisons are fairly com- 
fortable, but not so cosy as this. No fire- 
side to sit at—and the company is limited 
—no tobacco, no neighbours to chat with— 
trying for rheumatic people, decidedly. In 
fact, few pleasures of any kind, and no 
money to count over and handle. Don’t 
you think,’ he went on, turning directly 
upon the old man, ‘that perhaps you bought 
your revenge rather dear, uncle ?’ 

‘Mayhap I did, mayhap I didn’t,’ an- 
swered the old man, gruffly, but glancing 
dubiously at his visitor. ‘But you have 
got to prove it first.’ 

‘I don’t fear failing there,’ answered Mr. 
Johnson, calmly. 

‘ Well—so !’ grumbled the old man. ‘ But 
if you're a-goin’ to do it—well, go and do 


it. There’s no call to stay here no longer!’ 
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‘You forget. I said I should prosecute 
unless you agreed to certain conditions !’ 

The old man wriggled again uneasily. 
Again he glanced round his comfortable 
kitchen, where he had spent so many 
years in peace. At last, more as if the 
words were twisted out of him by the 
force of some instrument than voluntarily 
spoken, he snarled out, 

‘What conditions ?’ 

‘ First—that you write out, or cause to 
be written out, a full confession of what 
you did that memorable night, and that 
you sign it in the presence of witnesses, 
acknowledging in it that half of all your 
property belongs to me. That you give 
one copy of this confession into your 
clergyman’s hands, with a note to say that 
it is only to be opened at my desire, or at 


my desire to be burnt unread. Another 
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copy to be given tome. That is the first 
condition !’ 

‘ And the second ?’ 

‘The second is that, when you find these 
relatives about whom you have advertised, 
you let me know at once, and _ that 
you make no will without consulting me, 
or without my consent to its provisions. 
I don’t want the property for myself. I 
am rich, but I won’t have what is mine 
disposed of without my consent.’ 

‘ And if Tagree to these here conditions?’ 

‘Then I shall leave you alone to live 
here as you have lived.’ 

“Anduft l-doant?’ 

‘Then I write to my lawyers this after- 
noon, and instruct them to take up the 
case.’ 


There was a silence, but Mr. Johnson 
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knew he was successful. The pause was 
not very long ere the old man growled out, 

‘I suppose I must do it!’ 

‘I think you had better,’ was the reply. 
‘On the whole, it will be more comfortable 
for both parties !’ 

‘ll write it to-morrow, then. I’m tired, 
and wore out to-day.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Johnson. ‘I be- 
lieve you are in the parish of Bembury. 
I will call upon the rector this evening, 
and explain matters, and we will walk 
over to-morrow about noon. He can be 
one of the witnesses, and we can get one 
of the neighbours to be the other. Don’t 
be afraid, as the old man raised his head 
in objection. ‘We won't say what is n 
the deed. Then if you get any response to 


your advertisement, we will consult about 
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the disposition of the property. You see,’ 
went on Mr. Johnson, after a pause, look- 
ing fixedly at the old man, ‘ how much 
better it is to be reasonable and not give 
way to violent passions. If you had not 
recollected yourself and resigned yourself 
to good advice, in a week or so you would 
have been tasting an experience which 
you would have found far from agreeable. 
Good-bye, Uncle Edward, I shall see you 
again to-morrow.’ 

The old miller made no response, and 
took no notice of his nephew as he went 
out. Only when he was gone, he shook 
his fist feebly after him. 

‘Come what may,’ he hissed, between 
his teeth, ‘ come what may, I have had my 
revenge. Cold, and hungry, and miser- 
able. Yes, I’m glad, and I shall stay here 


all the same !’ 
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But when Mrs. Kreighley returned from 
letting their visitor out, the old fellow 
looked up savagely. 

‘So it was you, was it? It was you 
a-pryin and a-pokin’, and that was what 
you went away for, to go tellin’ lies to 
that fellow !’ 

‘I hain’t been telling no lies, but the 
blessed truth,’ she answered, defiantly, 
‘and I wasn’t a-pryin’ and a-pokin’, but 
a-lookin’ arter my old master, who was 
allers kind to me. And it’s been on my 
mind for years, as you had done wrong 
by your poor brother, and now I’m glad 
to be free of the secret. But as you think 
such like of me, you can jest get some ‘un 
else to put up with your tempers and your 
grumps, and [ll pack up and trudge.’ 

‘Yes, in coorse, said the old fellow, 


suddenly breaking down into a_half- 
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sobbing whine, ‘yes, in coorse, you'll 
leave me now—now I’m in trouble, me 
that has cherished ye, and fed ye, and 
paid ye handsome these years and years, 
and would ha’ married yer if ye hadn't 
been so tempersome and flauntish !’ 

‘Me tempersome and flauntish!’ cried 
Mrs. Kreighley, red with indignation. 
‘Me cherished, and fed, and paid hand- 
some at ten pund a year! Why, | that 
have washed for ye, and cooked for ye, and 
slaved for ye, and niver wasted crumb nor 
bone! And as to marryin’ ye—do you 
think I’d marry a cheating old scoundrel 
who ought to be in prison long ago? 
You go down on your marrybones at once 
and beg my pardon, ye old skinflint, else 
ll out and tell the naybours all you’ve 
done !’ 


‘My marrybones ain’t just in that order, 
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as all that comes to, said the old fellow, 
grimly stroking his swathed knees as he 
spoke, ‘and ye had better keep a quiet 
tongue between your teeth, or the nay- 
bours ‘ull chance say wuss of you nor me. 
But what’s the good of us two a-quarrel- 
ling. [ll give ye—twelve pund—yes 
—twe-l-ve punds a-year, and leave ye 
some’at handsome in my will too, if ye’ll 
stay by me to the end. It won’t be long 
neither,’ he said, relapsing into the former 
whine. ‘Tl not be long out of church- 
yard now.’ 

‘I dunno about the will,’ said the 
woman, pausing to consider. ‘ P’raps he 
won't let yer; but he’s a good gentleman, 
and won't be hard on a poor woman, 
‘specially as I let on about it.’ 

‘My sakes,’ growled the miller to him- 


self, ‘you've been a-listenin’ well, you 
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have. But there’s Michael,’ he went on, 
in a louder tone. ‘ I can hear him a-comin’ 
in for his tea. And [’m just dry for it 
myself.’ 

Mrs. Kreighley bustled about, and the 
tea was soon on the table: and so the little 
breeze between master and servant blew 
over, as dozens of such breezes blew over 
every few months, since Rachel had ruled 
at Highcote Mill. Neither she nor her 
master had any intention of parting one 
with another, and she had been as much 
dismayed almost as the old miller at Mr. 
Johnson’s hint about prison life, and for 
the moment had almost repented of her 
confession. But each thought the other's 
behaviour was improved by threats of 
such a separation. It was like the birch 
hung up before the eyes of the school 


children, a hint as to what would happen 
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if either party became too outrageous. 
They were not very sensitive souls, and 
sharp words made little or no impression 
on the tough epidermis of their feelings. 
In truth, a row of this sort rather freshen- 
ed them up and did them good after a 
stagnant time of peace. It acted some- 
what as a fresh south-west gale blowing 
through the close and sultry lanes of a 


crowded city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Mr. Johnson left the mill, he turned 
in the direction of Bembury, but he had 
not gone many yards before he hesitated, 
paused, and then struck off down a lane 
at right angles with the path which he had 
been pursuing. 

‘T may as well just go up and call, he 
said to himself, ‘and see if she has come 
home. At least, if she is in London. I 


don’t suppose she will be here.’ 


That last part of his sentence he said in 
rather a severe tone to himself, to repress 


a frolicsome little hope that perhaps, after 
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all,‘ she’ might be there. Of course mid- 
dle-aged romance is rather ridiculous, to 
the young it is extremely ridiculous, but 
it has a very peculiar charm of its own, 
and Mr. Johnson’s heart sat light in his 
bosom under his highly-respectable shirt- 
front and necktie, and palpitated with a 
very real thrill as he strode along the dirty 
country lane between the hedgerows where 
the blackberries were beginning to ripen. 
But it must be confessed the lane was 
very dirty, and the state of his boots caused 
him some disquietude as he neared the 
trim lodge-gates of Mote Court. He rubbed 
them with care and assiduity on some tufts 
of dry grass, and so got rid of some of 
the superincumbent mud, but still their 
condition was, to say the best of it, very 
so-so. He even had some idea of walking 


back to Bembury to get them cleaned 
H 2 
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and then driving back in a fly, but he dis- 
missed the thought as unworthy the char- 
acter of the lady he hoped to see. So, 
taking heart of grace, he walked boldly 
through the lodge-gates, and rang the bell 
at the door of the old house which looked 
more beautiful and peaceful than ever, with 
the creepers that draped it all turning to 
a glory of gold and crimson with the 
autumnal tints. 

‘Yes, the old man-servant who opened 
the door replied, ‘ yes, sir, Miss Leonard 
returned last night!’ and in a minute more 
Mr. Johnson found himself in the pleasant 
summer-parlour face to face with Miss 
Leonard, who had risen from her low 
wicker-chair to greet him. 

‘T hardly expected to find you returned,’ 
he said, as he sat down opposite to her, 


‘but having to come to Bembury on busi- 
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ness, I thought I would just inquire if 
you had.’ 

‘We crossed the day before yesterday,’ 
replied Miss Leonard, who was, it must be 
confessed, a little nervous. She had not 
expected her lover so soon. ‘I stayed the 
night at my cousin’s house, and came back 
here yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘Ah, I only crossed yesterday,’ rejoined 
her visitor. ‘ But I had a visitor last night, 
and that caused me to come down here 
to-day.’ 

‘ A visitor ?’ 

‘Yes, an odd visitor, who told me an 
odd story. If you don’t mind, I would like 
to repeat it to you.’ 

‘I should like to hear it immensely. 
But stay a moment, we will have some 
tea.’ 


The old servant brought in the equipage, 
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and Miss Leonard busied herself about 
making the tea. There was a fire in 
the grate, the day being so chill and 
damp, but now the afternoon sun had 
shone out, and the glass door into the 
garden was open. The bright little brass 
kettle bubbled and sang joyfully on its 
spirit-lamp tripod, and Miss Leonard han- 
dled her tea-pot deftly. Then, when it 
was ready and poured out into the dainty 
cups, and they sat, one each side of the 
fireplace, with a tiny Japanese table be- 
tween them, there was a charm and a cosi- 
ness about the scene which brought vividly 
back to Miss Leonard’s mind, at least, that 
description of comradeship which Mr. John- 
son had drawn so eloquently that summer 
day as they sat among the boulders, with 
the shadow of the Matterhorn above them, 


and the distant raving of the torrent in 
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their ears. It was by no means absent 
from his recollection either as he sat sip- 
ping his tea and feeding Pharaoh, the cat, 
with pieces of cake; for Pharaoh had im- 
mediately recognised the visitor as a valued 
friend, and had been rubbing himself affec- 
tionately round his legs for the last few 
minutes. 

But he did not refer to it yet. He told 
her of Mrs. Kreighley’s visit, of the odd 
story she had related to him, and of his 
interview with his old uncle. 

Miss Leonard listened with the deepest 
interest to it all, and at the last strongly 
expressed her condemnation of the old 
miser. 

‘But you do not mean that you will 
leave the old wretch unpunished?’ she 
cried at last. 


‘What can I do! I don’t want to bring 
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it all before the public, nor do I want to 
send the old rascal to prison. He cannot 
live many years as it is, and it would pro- 
bably kill him at once. No, it seems to 
me the only punishment I can inflict is to 
insist on his confessing his guilt, and 
oblige him to make a just will. I shall 
see if anyone turns up in answer to this 
advertisement. A good deal depends on 
that, for if they were needy, yet let us 
say respectable, they might have the 
money. By-the-way, have you heard from 
Molly Scobell ? 

‘Yes, I found a letter waiting for me 
here which had not been sent on. Had I 
not been so tired with my long journey, I 
should have gone up to-day! Do you 
know that wretched Ralph has turned up 
again ?’ 


‘Yes, I too found a letter. Itis a bad 
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business, but it is only what I expected. 
The police are sure to get him now, that 
is the worst of it!’ 

‘But Molly has paid up the money.’ 

‘Yes, but there was the wounding the 
policeman, and the escape from justice. 
However, I will go and see to-morrow 
what can be done. Perhaps we may be 
able to pack him off before they get scent 
of his return. The only way will be to 
bribe him not to come back.’ 

‘Molly would never consent to that!’ 

‘She must not know anything about it. 
Master Ralph must be taught that, if he 
tells his sister about it, the income will 
cease, and that it will likewise come to a 
sudden end if he duns her for money. 
But it is growing late, and I want to catch 
the rector before his dinner, and settle 


with him about interviewing our amiable 
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relative at Highcote Mill. I must go.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and so did she. 
Then he hesitated a minute before he 
spoke again. 

‘I do not want to hurry you in any 
way !’ he said at last, frankly, ‘but I can- 
not go away without alluding to our con- 
versation when abroad. But—but have 
you thought at all about it ?’ 

Miss Leonard stood looking down at the 
fire. 

‘Why, yes, she said, after a minute or 
two, while a little smile came into her eyes. 
‘I have thought about it, of course !’ 

Mr. Johnson moved a little nearer, then 
he paused, then he took heart of grace, 
and pushing aside the little table that 
stood between them, he came close to her, 
and took the hand nearest to him between 
both his. 
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Miss Leonard had not meant to yield so 
soon, indeed Iam not sure that she had 
really meant to yield at all, but the lone- 
liness and flatness of the preceding day 
had been so great after the bustle of the 
foreign travel, and that sense of company 
and comradeship over the tea had had un- 
consciously a great effect upon her. And 
now the warm, firm clasp, and a few low- 
spoken, heartfelt words, seemed suddenly 
to break through all the fortifications which 
she had been so industriously building up 
in the last ten days or so. 

‘Everybody will laugh at us,’ she said, 
rather feebly at last, looking up, however, 
with a sensation of rest and happiness 
into the kind strong face bent over her. 

‘“ He shall laugh who wins!”’ was the 
reply, and then—then—it is a dreadful 


thing to relate, but strict veracity being 
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the only literary virtue this narrator can 
lay claim to, it must be told—then Miss 
Leonard’s soft elderly cheek and a certain 
grey moustache came in some strange 
manner into very close contact. 

Almost at the same moment there came 
aknock at the door which caused that con- 
tact instantly to be dissolved, and when 
the man-servant entered, all he saw—at 
least, all he had any reasonable right to see 
—was a gentleman on the point of saying 
good-bye to his hostess. But the reason of 
his entry was acertain baleful-looking yel- 
low envelope, which lay on the silver salver 
he held. 

‘A telegram, Jones !’ 

| ‘Yes, miss,’ he answered. ‘ Boy is wait- 
ing to see if there is any answer.’ 

Miss Leonard tore open the envelope, 


and then, as she read the message, an ex- 
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clamation of pity burst from her. She 


handed the paperto Mr. Johnson, who read, 


‘Ralph is dead. If at home, can you come. 
— Molly.’ 


‘Oh! I must go to her at once,’ cried 
Miss Leonard. ‘ Jones, when is the next 
train to London ?’ 

‘ There is one at 7.15, miss!’ 

‘Then I will goup by that. Tell the 
boy there is no answer—oh ! and say that 
I want the carriage to catch that train, and 
send Simmons to me.’ 

‘You will let me go with you?’ said 
Mr. Johnson, as Jones disappeared. 

‘But you want to settle with that old 
man at Highcote!’ 

‘That is not of the least consequence. I 
will send word I have had to go up to town 


but will return in a day or two.’ 
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‘Then you must stay and have dinner.’ 
Miss Leonard rang the bell as she spoke, 
and bade the servant, who answered it, to tell 
cook to send up what she could at once. 
‘Poor, poor Molly,’ she continued, when 
her orders had been given, ‘ what trouble 
the child must have been in!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Johnson, ‘ but, though 
it seems a hard thing to say, what a mercy !’ 

‘Yes, replied she, after a moment's al- 
most shocked pause, ‘ yes, you are right.’ 

Miss Leonard did not take her maid with 
her to town, as she meant to go straight to 
Mrs. Howard’s, and she was not sure that 
that lady would be able to accommodate 
the rather particular Simmons. But she 
found Mr. Johnson a very efficient escort, 
as he took everything upon himself, and all 
she had to do was to get into the carriage 


when the train came up. There were other 
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passengers in the compartment, so they 
could not talk much, but she resigned her- 
self with a sort of agreeable contentment 
to the air of possession which her com- 
panion had unconsciously assumed. She 
felt she was being taken care of, and she 
was obliged to confess that the sensation 
was not unpleasant. It certainly helped 
to distract her mind a little from poor 
Molly during the journey, though when 
they reached Mrs. Howard’s house, Miss 
Leonard forgot all her own concerns, as that 
lady, pale and red-eyed, met her in the hall. 

‘How is the poor child?’ asked Miss 
Leonard, anxiously. 

‘She is better now, but she is quite, quite 
worn out,’ Mrs. Howard replied. ‘I hope 
she will sleep a little to-night. But Iam 
thankful you are come. She has been just 


wearying for you.’ 
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‘T only got home yesterday and found 
her letter. I would have come at once but 
I was so tired, and I did not gather that he 
was so il.’ 

‘No, and it would have been no use if 
you had come. She would not have left 
him. But now, as soon as you can, you will 
take her away into the country. She must 
have rest.’ 

‘Of course I will. May I go up to see 
her—and also stay here to-night ?’ 


‘Yes, yes, Cecil is there now. But come 


in to the dining-room—and you too, Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘No, no,’ he answered, ‘ I won’t trouble 
you now. [ will look in early in the morn- 
ing. But—but who is seeing to necessary 
things? Where did the poor lad die ?’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Driver has been most kind. 


He was there, by a strange chance, but it 
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was amercy. And another young man has 
promised to watch and see that all is right. 
There is only the question where the poor 
boy is to be buried. Molly wants to take 
himto Bembury, butis afraid of the expense.’ 

‘That can easily be arranged. I will 
see Maurice Driver. Good-night.’ 

Mr. Johnson drove off home. It was too 
late to do more that night. He was full 
of sadness for poor Molly, but his own 
heart was so light with unwonted joy that 
he kept condemning himself for being in 
such good spirits. Yet he could not help. 
it. Before he went to bed he wrote a short 
note to his loving relative at Highcote, in- 
forming him that circumstances had called 
him back to London on urgent business, 
and that therefore he should not fulfil his 
appointment the next morning, but that he 
would be sure to look in soon and settle 
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their little affair—and then he went out 
and posted it. 

This note the postman delivered next 
morning during his leisurely round. Old 
Edward Johnson was no favourite with 
his neighbours, and more than once had 
made himself extremely disagreeable to 
this official, and consequently Mr. Green 
generally managed to leave the miller’s 
letters as late as possible, in revenge for 
the incivilities he had to put up with. Thus 
it was nearly eleven o’clock before Mr. 
Johnson’s missive reached its destination. 

The old miller had been very silent and 
sullen all the morning, but as he read his 
nephew’s note a sort of dull gleam came 
into his eyes, and a queer grin distorted 
his not very amiable mouth. 

He sat still for a while rubbing his knees 
with his hands, large hands they were, and 
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the veins stood up in queer knotted lines 
and contortions on their backs. Then 
suddenly he shouted out, 

‘ Rachel, weer are you ?’ 

‘Here I be, said Mrs. Kreighley, pre- 
senting herself saucepan in hand at the 
scullery door. ‘You needn’t holler so, as if 
twur dead and you was the J udgment Day.’ 

‘Go and put on yer best bonnet,’ he 
replied, taking no notice of her forcible 
little simile. ‘There’s a train about one 
oclock, ain’t there? [’m goin’ to send 
you to London with a letter.’ 

‘Goin’ to send me to London!’ she eX- 
claimed, in blank surprise. ‘ Well, I ain’t 
goin’ then. Leastways, not till Mr. John- 
son’s been !’ 

‘ He ain’t comin’.’ 

"I don’t’ believe it, cried the woman. 
* Youw’re just tryin’ to trick me.’ 


Tee 
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‘Look there, then, growled the miller, 
flinging his nephew’s note at her. ‘ Read 
that, if you don’t believe me.’ 

Mrs. Kreighley picked up the missive, 
which naturally had fluttered to the floor, 
being unfolded, but she had to find her 
spectacles before she could fulfil her 
master’s bidding. When, with some diffi- 
culty she had spelt it through and grasped 
its meaning, she stood a little irresolute, 
the paper in her hand. 

‘ Will ye go now ?’ asked the old man, as 
he eyed her gloomily, ‘’cause if ye won't, 
I'l] send Michael.’ 

‘Michael!’ retorted Mrs. Kreighley, with 
a sniff. ‘ Michael, oh! yes, he would be 
a fine one to send to London. He'd be 
tipsy afore he got down the second street, 
for ye know he niver can pass a public 


without droppin’ in. Well, I will go, but 
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fust you must tell me what it is all for,’ 

‘It’s to go to my lawyers in London, to 
take ‘em a letter, and bring me back an 
answer, which I must have this evening 
pertiklar.’ 

‘Oh! well, if that’s all, answered the 
woman, relenting a little, ‘if that’s all, and 
it ain’t none of your foxy tricks I'll go. 
But mind, I shall tell Mr. Johnson as how 
I have been.’ 

‘You may tell him what you like! 
growled her master, ‘ but go and get your 
bonnet on, else you'll be too late.’ 

‘ But there’s dinner. How will youand 
Michael get your dinner ?’ 

‘We'll do. There’s bread and cheese, and 
some cold pork—he can find it, and if you 
put the ‘taters in the oven they’ll cook 
themselves. Michael can get the things 


for once in a while, if he wants his dinner, 
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and if he don’t choose he can go without.’ 

Mrs. Kreighley rather unwillingly and 
with a puzzled countenance began making 
her preparations. She rather liked the 
idea of the jaunt to London, but yet she 
felt sure there was some trickery at the 
bottom of it. But what could it be? Mr. 
Johnson was certainly not coming, and 
no one else was likely to do so, though 
she had an uneasy doubt that she was 
being got out of the way. But old 
Edward could not get out by himself, and 
if anyone did come she would be sure to 
hear about it from Michael. So she 
scrubbed the potatoes and put them in 
the oven, and then went upstairs and 
dressed herself in her best Sunday clothes, 
and came down in plenty of time to walk 
to Bembury and catch the 1.15 train. 
As she entered the kitchen, she found her 
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master was ready also. He had a letter 
ready written, enclosed in a blue envelope 
and addressed to Messrs. Spruce and Son, 
Lincoln’s Inn Square, and on the table was 
a little pile of silver money and halfpence. 

‘Here’s the money for your fare, and 
a shillin’ for a cab,’ he said, ‘and you 
must take this letter to the address, and 
wait for an answer back.’ 

‘But there ain’t a shillin’ for the cab 
back agin,’ said Mrs. Kreighley, ‘ and I 
shall want somethin’ to eat. I can’t go all 
the tivne without dinner, nor tea, nor 
nothin’.’ 

‘You can walk back,’ growled the miller. 
‘You must look out and see which way 
the cab goes. I think it’s awful extrava- 
gant to have a cab at all, only women is 
sich fools, you'd never find your way. 


But once you've been, surelie you can 
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look out and see your way back, and you 
can take a bit of bread in your pocket. I 
ain't goin’ to pay for all sorts of rich things 
for you.’ 

‘Then I ain’t a-goin’, remarked Mrs. 
Kreighley, beginning to untie her bonnet- 
strings. ‘I don’t want no rich things,— 
they don’t agree with my stommich, not 
being used to them,—but I ain’t a-goin’ to 
starve for you nor nobody.’ 

The old man looked at her with a very 
grim expression, but he did not speak, 
only with a groan of almost mortal an- 
guish he extracted from some deep recess 
in his clothing, more as if he was bringing 
it out of his vitals than merely taking it 
from his pocket, another shilling and laid 
it on the table. 

Mrs. Kreighley looked at the coin with 


some disfavour, but she made no more 
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objections. Then, going to the back pre- 
mises, she, with a long drawn yell, called 
Michael’s attention to the fact that she 
was going out, and that the potatoes would 
require his attention in about an hour's 
time. 

That hour old Edward devoted entirely 
to painful struggles with pen and ink. 
No sooner was Mrs. Kreighley safely off 
the premises, and enough time allowed for 
her to be fairly on her way, than the old 
miller got up, and with anguished steps 
dragged his crippled limbs across the 
kitchen to a cupboard, from which he took 
out some sheets of ruled foolscap paper. 
Then he crept back to his seat, and began 
his labours, writing carefully a little, and 
then stopping to rub his withered hands, 
groan a little at the pain it caused him, 


and yet chuckle over some idea which 
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seemed immensely to amuse and interest 
him, | 

At length Michael appeared on the 
scene, being prompted to punctuality by 
some inward monitor apparently, for it 
was a virtue which only shone brightly in 
him at meal-times. He proved but a 
clumsy substitute for Mrs. Kreighley, but 
the bangs, the clatter and rattle of plates 
and mugs, and the slopping of beer on the 
clean tablecloth, though they tried old 
Edward’s nerves terribly, were borne in 
silence. At any rate, he had got rid of 
his watcher for a time, whatever penalty 
he had to pay for it. 

The two men took their meal in silence, 
but when old Edward detected some slack- 
ening in the vigour of Michael’s attack 
upon the cold pork and potatoes, he com- 


menced the conversation. 
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‘Michael, he said, ‘have some more 
beer. Rachel is gone out, so there isn’t 
any reason why we shouldn't enjoy our- 
selves. She’s such a dragon, she is!’ 

Michael nodded as a sign that he agreed 
with the last remark, and poured himself 
out another mugful, also he gave a glance 
at his master’s whisky-bottle which stood 
at the miller’s elbow. Edward drank 
whisky by the doctor’s orders, because, as 
we all know, it is so good for rheumatism. 

The old man noted the glance, and, 
when the beer was consumed, bade Michael 
fetch a glass, and poured him out some of 
the coveted spirit. 

‘ Michael,’ he said, abruptly, as he did 
so, ‘if you hated a man—real hated himn— 
what ‘ud you do ?’ 

Michael looked surprised. He did not 
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answer at once, but after some mental 
effort, he spoke briefly. 

‘Td wallop him!’ 

‘Eh! that’s all very well. You are 
still young and strong, but if you was me, 
what ‘ud you do?’ 

Michael thought hard for some time; 
but the problem was too deep, and he 
gave it up. 

‘I dunno,’ he said. 

‘If he was a relation now?’ said the 
miller, almost persuasively. 

‘Well,’ said Michael, pondering, ‘ if he’s 
a relation—well’ (with a sudden inspira- 
tion)‘ why, I wouldn’t leave him no money.’ 

‘ But if he was rich, and didn’t want no 
money ?’ 

‘Folks always wants money,’ replied 
Michael, sententiously, ‘ howsomever rich 


they be. But then—you might leave it to 
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somebody he hates. That ’ud be precious 
milines 

‘Yes, yes, cried the old man, eagerly, 
‘that’s the very thing I’ve thought on, if | 
only knew who he hates worst.’ 

‘It’s that there nevvy of yours, as wur 
here yesterday, I believe, said Michael, 
with a sudden insight quite unexpected 
by his master. 

Old Edward was a little taken aback at 
this display of penetration. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘ s’pose it is ?’ 

‘But he’s not a bad sort,’ replied 
Michael, remembering various half-crowns 
he had pocketed; ‘ and,if he had the mill 
when you're gone, I daresay he’d let me 
have it at a fair rent. I don’t see as you've 
any call to hate him. Yes, I think he'll 
let me have it reasonable, he won’t want 


to work it himself, ’cos he’s a gentleman, 
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and Mr. Tonkin, the steward at Mote 


Court, ’ull say a good word for me. Yes, 


yes, he ought to have the mill, and I don’t 
see why you should hate him. And then,’ 
went on Michael, reflectively, ‘TIl have 
that alteration made as I wanted you to 
do last year. It will save a lot of wear 
and tear, and I don’t believe it’ll cost more 
nor thirty pounds. Shouldn’t wonder, 
either, if he would do it, ’cos, as I say, 
he’s a gentleman, and knows about things, 
while you sits here a-growing to your chair 
amost, and thinks there’s nothing new un- 
der the sun. Yes, I'll put it straight-like 
to him, and he'll do it, and we'll have a 
coat of paint put on, and things smartened 
up a bit.’ 

Old Edward had listened, so far, with a 
sort of silent rage, that gradually increased 


as Michael went on slowly, picturing all 
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the changes he would make when his old 
master was safely tucked away in the 
churchyard. He hardly knew why he had 
begun the conversation at all, save for a 
desire to speak out some of the hatred that 
was surging in his breast against his 
nephew— hatred whose cause he could not 
have really described, but which he felt 
till it began to amount almost to insanity 
—and also a wish to have some help 
and sympathy in the act which he had 
been meditating all the morning. He had 
wanted to elicit what Michael’s  senti- 
ments were on such a subject, merely in 
the abstract, and to gain, perhaps, some 
further suggestion for the revenge he 
thirsted for. And instead—after the first 
impossible idea of walloping (but oh! how 
he longed that it was not impossible—that 


he could beat, batter, bruise, torture, burn 
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or maim his innocent relation), Michael had 
turned round quite against him, and, pene- 
trating his intentions with unexpected in- 
telligence, had not only rebuked him for 
nourishing such feelings against his nephew, 
but had gone on to state what he meant to 
do when his old master should be dead, 
and the new one reigning in his stead. 

It was too much. The old miller snatch- 
ed up the half-emptied jug of beer as Mi- 
chael slowly developed his ideas, and flung 
it with feeble force at that worthy’s head. 
Naturally it did not hit the mark at which 
it had been aimed, but, while the remains 
of the beer were poured out over the pork 
and the cheese, the jug fell and crashed 
on the red bricks of the floor, some of the 
splashes reaching Michael’s person. 

Michael showed no particular surprise 


at the incident. He wiped his face with, 
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one shirt-sleeve, and then dried the other, 
which had suffered a little, with a corner 
of the table-cloth. Then he finished his 
glass of whisky, which he had been keep- 
ing as a bonne bouche, and stood up. 

‘I'll be goin’ back to the mill,’ he said, 
briefly. ‘I guess Mrs. Kreighley will be 
precious riled at the mess when she comes 
in.’ 

The old miller did not speak. He was 
trembling with the exertion and passion. 
He pushed back his chair to the little table 
where his writing implements were, and 
then he picked up the paper over which he 
had been labouring, and, when Michael 
had slammed the back-door behind him, he 
read it through again. It seemed to cheer 
him up very much, for he chuckled and 
gurgled inwardly as he read. 

‘It will rile him—yes, yes,’ he muttered, 
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‘it will rile himreal bad. And he'll never 
touch a penny of it, not a penny. Trust 
them chapel folks for holding a tight grip. 
And I'll tell him as how I needn’t make no 


and 


will at all, ‘cause he’s the next heir 
then, when I’m dead, they'll find this, and 
they won't be able to change it. No, no— 
trust old Deacon Sawney for holding a tight 
erip. But I must get it signed. I was a 
fool to quarrel with Michael—but it wur 
too much to hear him. Oh, here he is!’ 

For Michael, remembering that tea would 
depend on his own exertions, came in at 
that moment to put the kettle on. 

‘ Michael,’ said the old man, ‘ I’m sorry 
I threw the jug at you—I was wrong, and 
{ was wrong, too, to hate that fine nevvy 
of mine. There’s another glass of whisky 
in the bottle, Michael. You can drink it 


—if you like. And I’ve just been writin’ 
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a paper, Michael—leaving the money, you 
know—and I want it signed. Just fetch 
in Tom, and witness it.’ 

Michael stared, but then went out and 
did his master’s bidding. Tom came lum- 
bering in, and he and Michael wrote some 
straggling hieroglyphics after their master’s 
name. 

‘There, that’s done,’ said old Edward, 
meekly, ‘ and now I can die in peace. And 
here's something to drink my health at the 
““' Nine Bells.”’ 

The men took the donation with some 
surprise at its amount, but, like honest fel- 
lows, they spent it all on the purpose for 
which it was given. The consequence be- 
ing that the next day they both had the 
haziest of recollections as to what had hap- 
pened that afternoon when Mrs. Kreighley 
questioned them about it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TuerE was a little crowd round the church- 
yard gate at Bembury one afternoon a few 
days later, for there was to be a funeral, 
and afuneral is always attractive, especial- 
ly to nursemaids and children. It is so 
even in larger places, where there are other, 
and one would think more powerful at- 
tractions; but at Bembury, anything that 
did not occur every day had charms, be- 
cause it was so seldom that anything but 
daily occurrences ever took place. Where- 
fore it is well to remember if you want a 


quiet and unnoticed interment, not to go 
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to a country place to effect it, but choose 
a refuge for your last days near to one 
of the big suburban cemeteries. There 
your hearse will go unnoticed in the con- 
stant stream tending to those iron gates 
and broad gravel walks where hope is left 
behind ; there familiarity breeds contempt, 
and nobody, no, scarce even a baby in 
arms (perambulators not being admitted) 
will follow you to your last home. 

But in Bembury it was different. Peo- 
ple there have time to experience human 
interest and sympathy, even in strangers, 
and this funeral was not one of a stranger 
either. Once staying in a remote Devon- 
shire village, we found one morning the 
place all decked out with flags, and, on en- 
quiring the reason, were told that one of 
the villagers was to be married that day. 


At first we naturally concluded that the 
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ceremony was to take place at the village 
church, but, oh, no, it was to be at Barn- 
staple, many miles away. Yet the village 
had put on its bravery in honour of the 
distant event. It showed a bond of human 
interest and affection that had its own 
touch of pathos and beauty. And so now 
at Bembury, one of Bembury’s sons was 
to be laid to rest in the quiet churchyard, 
and, though not a son for the town to be 
proud of, it acknowledged the tie by com- 
ing to his funeral. Besides, there were 
unusual elements. Poor Ralph Scobell had 
not died at. Bembury, but his ‘ remains’ 
were to be brought down from London, and 
quite a thrill ran through the bystanders 
when it was known that Mr. Jones. the 
local undertaker, had gone down to the 
station with his best new hearse (he had 


two) to meet the ‘corpse,’ which was 
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to arrive by train with the mourners. 

The chief mourner was, of course, poor 
Molly, and Miss Leonard and Mrs. Howard 
were with her, and also Mr. Johnson. 
Maurice and his mother had also come, 
and another came after, although he kept 
rather in the back-ground, conscious of his 
coloured clothes, though he had puta black 
band round his arm. But Berkeley had 
no black garments and no money to buy 
them, yet he was repaid for his trouble ; 
for, the brief ceremony over, and poor 
Ralph laid to rest by the side of the father 
he so sadly resembled, and the mother 
whose heart he had broken, Molly became 
conscious of his presence, and with a gush 
of tears, and a look of gratitude that 
Berkeley never forgot, pressed his hand 
in farewell, unable for speech. 


Then the little company parted—Miss 
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Leonard carrying off Molly to Mote Court, 
and the others returning to town by the 
next train. For Molly was quite worn 
out, and had gratefully acquiesced in Miss 
Leonard’s determined resolution that so it 
should be. And for several days she lay 
quite passive on the sofa in the summer- 
parlour, accepting with a wistful gratitude 
her old friend’s care. Then, as the fatigue 
and weariness began to wear out, Miss 
Leonard noted with satisfaction the signs 
of the return of vigour to the young mind 
and body. 

She had been there about a week, when 
one afternoon Miss Leonard received a 
letter by the afternoon post, which she 
read over attentively once or twice. It 
was September now, and the evenings 
were chilly, especially at Mote Court which 


lay low, and Miss Leonard, who had a cat’s 
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love tor a fire, had one lt, and the wood 
sparkled and glowed in the fading light, | 
while the room was softly perfumed with 
its fragrance, for it was black poplar wood 
which has a very sweet smell while burn- 
ing. Molly was lying on the couch, her 
eyes fixed on the grate, and Miss Leonard 
was in her favourite chair on the other 
side of the hearth. But she seemed a 
little restless, and glanced every now and 
then at Molly, and then at the letter which 
she kept folding and refolding in her hands. 

‘Molly, she said at last. ‘I hope you 
will be content to stay with me for a good 
long time !’ 

Molly looked up quickly. 

‘ But.’ she said, ‘ you are going abroad 
this winter. If you will have me till you 
start, Pll be glad to stay, only I don’t like 


leaving Mrs. Howard so long. I can’t pay 
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her much, but I know even that is a help.’ 

‘Oh! we'll see about Mrs. Howard. 
And—and I am not thinking of going 
abroad this winter.’ 

‘But there is my work,’ went on Molly. 
‘I can’t afford to give that up.’ 

‘There is no need. You can write as 
much as you like here. And to tell you 
the truth, Molly, it will be a great comfort 
and—and convenience to me if you will 
stay with me. It isn’t for your good I am 
asking, it is entirely for my own.’ 

Molly laughed rather a sad little laugh. 

‘You are so good,’ she said, ‘ you don’t 
mind even telling little crams to make me 
happy. 

‘No,’ said Miss Leonard, smiling. ‘ If 
an innocent little cram or two will make 
my friends happy, why should I? Butin 


this instance it is the-solemn truth, and no 
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cram! Molly, I wonder if you will think 
I am quite, quite mad if I tell you some- 
thing?’ 

Molly raised herself on her couch and 
looked across enquiringly at her friend. 
But it was dusk, and Miss Leonard’s face 
was sunk in shadow. Only a little quiver 
in her voice told Molly that something a 
little unusual had happened. 

‘What is it ?’ she said, a little excitedly. 


and here she 


‘Are you—are you 
paused. 

‘Am I going to make a fool of myself?’ 
continued Miss Leonard,desperately. ‘Yes, 
Molly, I am.’ 

‘You are going to be married !’ exclaim- 
ed Molly, springing off her sofa, and fling- 
ing herself on her knees by Miss Leonard's 
side. ‘Oh! you darling, who is it?’ 


‘You have interpreted my words aright, 
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said Miss Leonard, laughing. ‘ Yes, Molly, 
I am going to be married—at least, I sup- 
pose lam—and I know I ama fool. But 
somehow, I don’t seem able to help it. I 
don't exactly know why, but it seems a 
kind of inevitable thing. I am a free 
agent, but I don’t feellikeit. He has been 
to my lawyer, and Mr. Stoneleigh has 
written to congratulate me, and says I have 
chosen wisely. But I don’t feel as if I had 
chosen at all. It has just happened.’ 

‘But, but,’ cried Molly, who had got her 
arms round Miss Leonard, and now gave 
her a little impatient shake, ‘who is he? 
You haven't told me that yet.’ 

‘Can’t you guess ?’ said Miss Leonard. 

Molly looked at hera moment, and then 
the scales fell from her eyes. 

‘Of course I can!’ she cried, with a 


gasp. * You are going to marry dear, dear 
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Mr. Johnson. Oh! you will be happy!’ 

Was there a tiny pang in Molly’s heart ? 
If so, she was quite unconscious of it, or of 
its origin, and yet it was almost with asob 
that she pressed her cheek against her 
friend. 

‘He is so good,’ she went on. ‘Ido not 
know any man so good, so kind, so helpful 
as he is—I didn’t know there were such 
men till I knew him—oh! I am sure you 
will be very, very happy. And how proud 
he will be! Do youknow, I think—yes— 
I almost do think he is worthy of you— 
the only man in the world thatis. And 
how did it come about—oh! do tell me, and 
when are you going to be married, and will 
you live here?’ 

‘One thing at atime,’ said Miss Leonard, 
laughing; ‘ first of all, will you stay with 


me till that fatal day ?’ 
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‘Yes, if I can find Mrs. Howard a 
boarder.’ 

‘Oh, that can be managed, answered 
Miss Leonard, ‘in fact—Mr. Johnson has 
written to me about it. He has taken a 
great fancy to that young Berkeley who 
was so kind at the lodgings, and thinks he 
is very clever. He has given him some in- 
troductions, but says he must get away from 
Cornford Road, and he proposes that he 
should go and board with Mrs. Howard in 
your place, and get a room for a studio in 
the next house. There is one to let. So 
that will make it straight all round, and I 
do want you here, Molly!’ 

‘But what shall I do when you are 
married ?’ answered Molly. ‘ I must make 


Mr. Berkeley promise to turn out when I go 


back to Mrs. Howard.’ 


> 


‘That of course, if you wish it. But — 
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you will be as welcome here then as now. 
Don’t you know that, Molly ?’ 

Molly smiled and pressed Miss Leonard’s 
fingers. She had slid down on to the 
hearthrug now, and was sitting there, lean- 
ing her head against her friend’s knee. 
Then Miss Leonard went on, 

‘But, Molly—there is another resource 
for you. We, Mr. Johnson and I, are 
hoping that perhaps you may follow—our 
good example.’ 

Molly was silent alittle while. Then, in 
a low voice, she said, 

‘But he won't wish it now, now he knows 
about poor Ralph. If he had spoken—be- 
fore—I should have had to tell him about 
it. Well, 1am spared that. But now-he 
knows—all the disgrace—he will never 
~ wish—what—what you have been saying 


he did wish.’ 
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‘Was that the reason you never let him 
speak before, Molly ?’ said Miss Leonard, 
bending down to try and see the girl’s face. 
‘Was that the only reason ?’ 

‘ No, not the only reason,’ she answered, 
‘but a good part of it. Iam not sure, in 
fact [am quite sure, that I don’t want to 
be married—at least, not yet. I want time 
—for my work, my ambition. It is sucha 
bother to be married, and fuss with a house 
and servants, and all that. And then— 
oh, I am very stupid!—I thought, perhaps 
—that he might half persuade me, but it 
wouldn't be fair to be persuaded and he not 
know—that really, really—I was not—a 
fit person for him to marry.’ 

‘ You did think he might persuade you? 
Then, Molly, /think you must love hin— 
a little!’ 

Molly did not answer. 
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‘And what would you say—or, rather, 
what would you have said if, when you 
had told him your story, he had told you 
that he knew it already ?’ 

A quick shudder ran through Molly. 
She looked sharply up at Miss Leonard. 

‘Who told him ?’ she gasped. 

‘Nobody told him. He learnt it 
while he was here when—when it oc- 
curred. Molly, may I write to him—of 
course, | don’t mean just now, but in a 
week or two—and tell him to come down 
for a day or two ?’ 

‘Oh! no, no, no—not yet,’ whispered ° 
Molly. ‘I—I couldn’t see him yet. But, 
of course, this which you have told me 
makes a difference. You really mean that 
he knew all along about poor Ralph, and 
what a very ineligible parti Iwas. Then 
he does—really like me ?’ 


VOL. IL L 
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‘T really mean that he has known about 
poor Ralph all along, as you say, and that, 
as far as an outsider can tell—and they 
say that onlookers see most of the game— 
he does really like you.’ 

‘I can’t imagine why he does,’ said 
Molly, soberly. ‘It is very funny.’ 

‘It is very funny,’ assented Miss Leonard. 
‘JT, too, can’t imagine why Mr. Johnson 
likes me. It is one of the mysteries of 
human life. If one looks at oneself dis- 
passionately and critically, one truly can- 
not say why anyone should like one. It 
ought to be a cure for jealousy.’ 

‘Oh! but you,’ exclaimed Molly, ‘ you, 
it isn’t the least surprising that anybody 
should like you! If I had been a man, I 
should have been frantically in love with 
you.’ 


‘And if I were a man,’ replied Miss 
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Leonard, laughing, and turning up Molly’s 
face between her two hands, ‘I should be 
madly in love with you.’ 

‘I have often and often wondered how 
it was you didn’t marry when you were 
young, said Molly. ‘Surely there was 
somebody! Did he die—or what ?’ 

Miss Leonard sat silent for some time. 
At last she spoke. 

‘It seems an evening for confidences,’ 
she said, slowly. ‘ Yes, I will tell you. I 
have never told anyone yet. There was 
““somebody,” as you say—once. He was 
the son of one of our neighbours, and he 
visited a good deal at our house, and | 
had reason to think that perhaps I had 
something to do with his coming. He was 
a handsome young fellow, and heir to a 
good property—in fact, Molly, one of the 
most eligible partis in the neighbourhood.’ 


Te. 
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‘And you—liked him?’ said Molly, as 
her friend paused. 

‘T liked him very well. Yes. I have 
no doubt I should have married him if 
what Iam going to tell you had not oc- 
curred. For, you see, in my young days, 
Molly, it was supposed to be the proper 
thing for girls to marry. They had not 
so many ambitions as they have now, and 
I was not more lofty-minded than my age. 
I naturally looked to being married, and 
fussing with a house and servants.’ 

‘Now, don’t!’ interposed Molly, in a 
pleading tone. 

‘However, I have had to fuss with a 
house and servants without the added 
incubus of a husband, Miss Leonard went 
on, smiling. ‘I can’t help wondering, 
Molly, what I shall do with that additional 


trial now ; but, however, let us go back to 
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our muttons. I must also tell you I had 
a friend—a girl friend. Let us call her 
Amelia. It was not her name, my dear, 
but it will do as well as another. Amelia 
was a great friend of mine, or rather she 
claimed to be so. I was never very sure 
that I was so tremendously fond of her as 
she professed to be of me, but I was an 
only child, and was very glad of a com- 
panion, even if she were not all my fancy 
painted that a companion might be. She, 
too, was an orphan, and lived with her 
brother, who was squire of a small pro- 
perty about twenty miles away. She often 
stayed with me, and I sometimes stayed 
with her. Of course she saw—Mr. Blank, 
let us call him—when he visited us, and 
she guessed what errand he came on. Well, 
so things were when I got an urgent invi- 


tation from Amelia to come and stay with 
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her for a few days. Her brother was away, 
she said, and she was so dull and lonely 
all by herself. Would I not come and 
take pity on her! SoIwent. But I had 
only been there two days when, late one 
afternoon, in the brother walked, accom- 
panied by Mr. Blank, whom he had brought 
back to dinner unexpectedly. I was rather 
surprised, as I fancied Amelia’s brother 
was in London, and now found he had 
only been staying with a neighbour some 
miles away. However, of course Mr. Blank 
was welcomed, and, after a very pleasant 
dinner, Amelia and I went into the draw- 
ing-room, leaving the gentlemen to their 
wine. We dined at six in those days, and 
it being June, it was still broad daylight 
when we retired. But we sat on alone, 
the gentlemen did not join us. At last, 


about nine, when it was getting quite dusk, 
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we saw Amelia’s brother striding away 
across the gardens towards the stables by 
himself. And, at the same time, Amelia 
threw up her hands with a gesture of 
horror, and said, “Oh, how dreadful!” 
“What is the matter?” I asked. “ That 
poor, abandoned young man!” she said, 
shaking her head. “I am afraid John has 
gone to order the carriage to take him 
home.” “To take whom home?” I cried, 
impatiently. “Why, Mr. Blank!” she said, 
sorrowfully. ‘ Don’t you know, dear, how 
he drinks? Surely you must have heard 
it?”. A sort of cold horror shook me. 
“Drink!” I gasped. ‘“ Do you mean that 
Mr. Blank is a—a drunkard?” ‘“ Didn't 
you know?” she said, looking at me pity- 
ingly. “J thought everyone in the county 
knew. I always dread his coming here. 


He always, do what John can, gets drunk, 
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and has to be carried home in the carriage.” 
“It is impossible!” I cried. “I must have 
heard it if it had been true. Father would 
know. He never, never takes anything 
much with us.” “ Ah, no,” she answered, 
“not with an elderly man like your father 
—but with young men of his own age. 
And of course he has a very good property, 
and people try to keep it quiet. But if 
you don’t believe me, come—I can show 
you. We can just peep in at the dining- 
room windows, and you will see!” I de- 
termined I would see; so Amelia and I 
went out in the twilight, and passing close 
to the dining-room windows, which were 
open into the garden, I saw Mr. Blank, 
with his head on the table, apparently 
dead drunk—his hand still clutching a 
wine-glass, and the wine spilt on the table 


around him. Next day I went home, and 
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a week after Mr. Blank came and proposed 
to me—and I refused him !’ 

‘What else could you do?’ said Molly, 
as her friend paused. ‘You could not 
marry such a man as that !’ 

‘Such a man as that!’ echoed Miss 
Leonard, slowly. ‘ No, so I thought, Molly. 
But, to tell you the truth, I felt a little 
blank when six months after—Amelia 
married him herself—and I found out— 
that—that it was all false—about his 
drinking, you know.’ 

‘But you saw him,’ answered Molly. 

‘T saw him—but, in the oddest way, it 
came round to me that that was a little 
comedy planned between the brother and 
sister. Amelia thought that, if she could 
get rid of me, she was safe. So they 


doctored the wine 


Molly sprang up. 
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‘The wretch!’ she cried, ‘the villain! 
and that was done—here—in a simple 
country place !’ 

‘I am afraid simple country places are 
not immaculate, replied Miss Leonard. 
‘Well—that was my youthful romance, 
Molly. Soon after my father fell into such 
a state of health that if a dozen lovers had 
come about I could not have left him, and 
after his death I had got old enough for it 
to be taken for granted that I was always 
going to be an old maid. And now, I fear 
my neighbours will but consider me an 
old fool when they hear of the step I pro- 
pose to take.’ 

‘ Well, ifthose are the sort of neighbours. 
you have had’ went on Molly, fiercely, ‘ I 
don't see that you need mind their 
opinions much.’ 


‘Oh! they are not all like that. And 
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Amelia and I are quite amiable to one 
another when we meet.’ 

‘Do you mean you know her!’ cried 
Molly, aghast. ‘That you speak to her! 
She—does she live here ?’ 

‘Oh! yes—she lives near here. We 
meet occasionally. Once, when she found 
out that I had discovered her artifice, she 
made a half apology to me. “I was 
dependent on my brother” she said, ‘‘ and 
when he married I should have had no 
home—and you—you were an heiress.” I 
told her I bore no malice.’ 

‘But the poor man. Wasn't he very 
miserable with such a wretch of a wife ?’ 

‘Oh! dear no. She made him an 
excellent wife. And he—oh! well, con- 
sidering that he was married within six 
months of my refusal, you see his heart 


wasn’t much affected.’ 
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‘Did he ever guess how he had been 
cheated ?’ 

‘IT donot know. He never learnt it from 
me, at any rate. So that was how I came 
to be—let me see, what is the correct. term 


—“ an unappropriated blessing.” 


157 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arter the confidences mentioned in the 
last chapter, of course Molly stayed. She 
was only too glad to do so if her friend 
really wanted her, and she soon saw that 
she was a great comfort. For, first of all, 
as the news of Miss Leonard’s engagement 
crept out, as such news will creep out, all 
the county came to call—and came to call 
with a half smile of amusement not un- 
mingled with contempt on its lips. But 
it was not so easy to be contemptuous or 
impertinent, before Miss Leonard’s quiet, 


collected, imperturbable manner, and with 
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Molly sitting there in her deep mourning. 
A few hesitating congratulations which 
Miss Leonard received with a smile and a 
bow, evading all direct questions and 
answers with admirable tact, and the 
ladies went away half disappointed but 
yet with an unconscious respect in their 
hearts. Also there were certain con- 
fabulations over clothes, and various 
journeys to town in search of the same. 
The wedding was to be early in the year, 
before Lent, and the ceremony was _ to 
be in London, though when and where 
was kept a profound secret. There were 
also visits paid in company with Mr. John- 
son to the new home at Kensington that 
he was preparing ; then Miss Leonard and 
Molly stayed all night at the Hotel 
Metropole, and there were cheerful little 


dinners at that delightful establishment, to 
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which Mrs. Driver and her son, and Mrs. 
Howard and Cecil, were invited. ‘ Yousee, 
I couldn’t be here without you, said Miss 
Leonard, laughing ; ‘it wouldn’t be proper, 
would it?’ and Molly also had to play pro- 
priety when Mr. Johnson ran down to 
dine at the Court, which he did about once 
a week, till the old inn at Bembury quite 
looked upon him as a regular guest, and 
kept the best bed-room extra well aired on 
his behoof. 

Then, when Miss Leonard was busy with 
her steward and her lawyer, Molly went 
off for good long walks by herself, through 
the well-remembered lanes and fields, and 
called upon any old friends who had been 
good to her in the times past. Among 
these last was Patty, whom she found 
established as housemaid at the rectory, 


and who received her with tears of joy. 
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‘And are you comfortable here ?’ asked 
Molly. 

‘Oh! yes, 2m as comfortable as I can 
be, answered Patty; ‘but I ain’t a-goin’ to 
stay, for all that.’ 

‘Not going to stay when you are so well 
situated. Why not?’ 

‘ Miss,’ said Patty, solemnly, ‘ don’t you 
remember when you went away to London, 
and I wanted to come along with you, and 
you said as you'd no place for me, that 
you promised me as soon as you hada 
house of your own you'd have me to live 
with you?’ 

‘Yes, I remember it quite well, and I 
will keep my promise, Patty. That is, if 
when the time comes you still wish to do 
so. But I think you are likely to have a 
home of your own before I have. How is 


Jem ?’ 
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‘Jem and I ain't such good friends as 
we used to be, said Patty, with a grin. 
‘He was awful wild about that Sunday 
night. He said I deceived him and got 
him into an awful row with Mr. Farley, 
and prevented his promotion, and all that. 
But I told him that was his look-out, not 
mine. Ifhe was a detective, he ought to 
have detectived me as well as other folks, 
and if one gal could take. him in, why, 
another would, and he weren't fit to be 
promoted. He were that riled that he 
went and took up with that Rose Kershaw, 
but law! that didn’t last long. Rose is 
pretty enough, but she ain’t got no brains, 
nor a word to throw to a cat, and when a 
man’s been accustomed to be entertained, 
he don’t care just to be beamed at with 
nothin’ to foller. At least, some don’t. 
Some as has got a lot of imagination, why, 
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when a girl makes eyes at ’em, they think 
she means this and that, and all sorts of 
potry stuff, when all the time she’s only 
thinking how to make herself look fascin- 
atingest, sweet, like you know; orif they're 
of the conceited kind, they think she’s 
awful in love with ’em, and that tickles ’em 
up fine; but lor, Jem ain’t neither one nor 
tother, he wants things put before him 
amusing like, and then he'll laugh like 
anything! Oh! yes, I can get him back if 
I wants him, but just now I don't.’ 

‘Why do you want to leave your place?’ 

‘Why, just this, miss. I’ve learned the 
house-maidin’, and now [’m going as 
kitchen-maid in a big house to learn the 
cooking; then I mean, if there’s time, to go 
as parlour-maid, and then, don’t you see, 
when you're settled, J can come to you in 


any capacity, good plain cook, house-maid 
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or parlour-maid whichever you want, or all 
three together if so be as you mean at first 
only to keep a general. Many young mar- 
ried ladies does, miss, till the baby comes.’ 

Molly hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry—she felt dangerously inclined to both 
—at the girl’s manifest love, and at her 
queer way of expressing it. So,as a mean 
between the two, she bent down and kissed 
her on both her ruddy cheeks. 

‘Thank you, Patty, she said, ‘ thank 
you, but when I marry, you shall come to 
me in any capacity you like. And don't 
be too hard on poor Jem, it was rather too 
bad to cheat him as we did. But he will 
forgive us now, for I saw him there—that 
day—in the church-yard.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patty, shaking her head 
slowly, ‘ yes, he was there—so was I—so 
was everybody, I think. We was all so 


M 2 
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awful sorry for you, miss. But there, ‘tis 
ail for the best. Poor Mr. Ralph can’t get 
into no more scrapes now.’ | 

It was as Molly was going home that 
afternoon she met with a little adventure 
that proved later on to be of some import- 
ance. She had walked by Highcote Mull, 
when, just as she was passing the old mill- 
house, she heard a hoarse and rather feeble 
voice calling out, ‘Hi there—stop!’ and, 
looking round, she saw the door open, and - 
old Edward the miller, leaning partly on 
the doorpost aud partly on a stick, peering 
out anxiously into the wintry afternoon. 

‘What is the matter?’ she said, pushing 
open the little wooden gate and going up 
the garden-path. ‘Do you want me?’ | 

The old man looked a little bewildered 
at the sight of a young lady. 


‘| thought ‘twas one of the village folks,’ 
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he said, half-apologetically; ‘but she’s 
fallen down and hurt herself, and seems 
fainted like, and I can’t make no one hear, 
and I dunno wheer Michael be, and I can’t 
lift her. Don’t know how I gotas far as this.’ 

Molly at once proffered her assistance, 
and followed the old man as he painfully 
hobbled back into the kitchen, where the 
first thing that met her eyes was Mrs. 
Kreighley stretched prone on the floor, 
surrounded by a débris of cups and saucers 
and plates. She had apparently slipped, 
and come down with a smash, while carry- 
ing a tray of crockery, and at first had been 
half-stunned, but now signs of life were re- 
turning, and Molly was able to help her 
up and get her into a chair. Then she 
fetched her a glass of water from the back 
kitchen, and bound her handkerchief round 


the poor woman’s arm where a slight cut 
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was beginning to bleed in a ferocious 
manner. By this time Mrs. Kreighley had 
found her tongue. 

‘Oh! Lord,’ she groaned. ‘ Oh! my poor 
head—oh, Lord! Oh! it was all that 
dratted old brick that I was allers a-ketchin’ 
my foot into. I knew it would be the 
death on me some of these days.’ 

‘It's been the death o’ the cups and 
sarcers more by right,’ growled the old 
man. He had been thoroughly frightened 
at first, but now the relief of seeing his old 
housekeeper resuscitated, together with the 
anguish of rheumatic pains caused by his 
unwonted movements, revived his usual 
ebullitions of temper. ‘Look at them all 
smashed to atoms on the floor, jest through 
your orkardness. Who’s to pay the dam- 
age, | should like to know, and howiver 


are we to get a drop of tea?’ 
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‘Oh! they are not all smashed,’ said 
Molly, quickly, ‘and, if they were, that 
would not be so bad as if poor Mrs. Kreigh- 
ley had broken her leg or her arm, as she 
might have. No, no,’ she went on, as the 
poor woman tried to get up from her chair, 
‘you sit still; I will pick up the things.’ 

One cup had escaped with only a chip, 
while another had lost its handle, a saucer 
and a plate or two were still usable, which 
Molly put on the table. The teapot being 
metal had not suffered, and fortunately the 
milk had not been on the tray. Molly 
bustled about talking cheerily all the time, 
while the old man sat in his chair watch- 
ing her as he rubbed his knees, and Mrs. 
_Kreighley remained quiescent, still scarcely 
recovered from the blow on the head she 
had had, and murmuring mournfully to 


herself as she felt the various injuries she 
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had received, and eyed sadly the crippled 
state of the tea equipage on the table. 

‘Tam sure a cup of tea will do you both 
good,’ said Molly, ‘and the kettle is just 
on the boul. Where do you keep the tea ? 
—oh, I see,—as Mrs. Kreighley’s head 
turned slowly towards a side-table on which 
stood an old-fashioned tea-caddy— let me 
see, the proper quantity is a teaspoonful 
for each person and one for the pot. I’m 
going to put in one for myself, too, if I 
may. And now for the milk, and the 
bread-and-butter. Oh! here is somebody 
else coming. He will know, I daresay.’ 

It was Michael, who came lounging in 
from the mill. He stared very hard at 
Molly, and the unwonted appearance of mat- 
ters, but said nothing. more than ‘ Good 
afternoon, miss.’ However, he knew where 


to find the necessaries, and soon the four were 
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sitting at the table taking their tea, Molly 
presiding over the teapot, as she said Mrs. 
Kreighley ought not to use her arm for a 
little while. Molly felt extremely inclined 
to laugh at the situation, but she managed 
to retain a sufficient amount of gravity, as 
she dealt out the tea and cut the bread-and- 
butter. The old miller sat in his arm- 
chair, looking at her furtively now and then 
from under his bushy eyebrows. Michael 
stared straight before him at the wall op- 
posite and worked stolidly through the 
viands, while Mrs. Kreighley sipped her 
tea, and moaned softly over her bruises and 
breakagesalternately. Therewasanamount 
of awkward constraint about the party that 
Molly tried valiantly to break through. 
‘What a comfortable pretty old room 
this is,’ she said, by way of making con- 


versation. ‘I think I remember coming 
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here once with my mother, when I was 
quite a little thing.’ 

‘Be you from these parts, then ?’ ques- 
tioned the miller. 

‘Yes—oh, yes; my name is Scobell. 
Molly Scobell; you know my mother. You 
bought her fields not long ago.’ 

‘Tknew you, miss,’ putin Mrs. Kreighley, 
‘I have often seen ye at church, but mas- 
ter hasnt got out of late years. And have 
you come back to live among us ?’ 

‘No, Iam only staying for a time with 
Miss Leonard at the Court. I live in Lon- 
don now.’ 

‘Eh! said the old man, grimly. ‘ That’s 
my affectionate cousin, Miss Leonard. Did 
you know she was my cousin, young lady?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Molly, quietly, ‘she told us 
so herself.’ 


‘Did she, then!’ There was an accent 
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of surprise in his tone. ‘Thought she 
would ha’ been ashamed to acknowledge 
us.’ 

‘Oh! dear no!’ said Molly.  ‘ Miss 
Leonard is not like that. She showed us 
the picture of your grandmother, I think 
it was, and told us all about it.’ 

‘Ah! went on the old man, after a bit. 
‘There’s another affectionate relative of 
mine; he’s been to see me,he has. Awful 
nice chap,’ he went on, in a tone of grim 
contempt that rather puzzled Molly by its 
sound of concentrated hate, ‘ name of John- 
son—perhaps you chance to know him ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, [know Mr. Johnson very well,’ 
answered Molly, ‘ and I saw him last night. 
He was dining at Miss Leonard’s.’ 

‘Eh! Dining at Miss Leonard’s?’ the 
old man repeated, bending forward and 


looking eagerly at Molly, ‘you mean he 
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has been in Bembury again—just lately ? 
Is he there now?” _ 

‘No, he went up to London this morning 
—at least, | know he intended to do so.’ 

‘He said he was coming to see me,’ old 
Kdward said slowly, ‘ but he hasn’t been. 
It is amonth and more sin’ he wur coming.’ 

‘He has been busy, I know,’ said Molly, 
‘but I expect he will be down again soon, 
and then perhaps he'll come.’ 

The old man did not answer her. He 
sat silent, staring at the fire. Then, as the 
tea was finished and Mrs. Kreighley fairly 
restored to her usual condition, save the 
cut on her arm, which Molly doctored with 
plaister and bandage, she took her leave. 

As she said good-bye to the old miller, 
he looked up with a softened expression on 
his rugged face. 


‘I thank you kindly, miss,’ he said, with 
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unwonted gentleness, ‘for comin’ in and 
helpin’ us. I doan’t know what I should 
ha’ done if you hadn’t been passing. Praps 
some day, if you go by, you'll look in again 
and see us—you'll be welcome !’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Molly, ‘ thank 
you, I will be sure to come in. I shall 
want to know how you are, and how Mrs. 
Kreighley’s arm is. But good-bye now, 
I shall only get back just before. dusk.’ 

Molly related her adventure to Miss 
Leonard, and the next time Mr. Johnson 
came down Miss Leonard told him about 
the old miller’s state of expectancy. She 
of course had said nothing to Molly about 
how matters really stood. 

‘You mean to leave the poor, unhappy 
old man alone, she said to Mr. Johnson. 

‘Yes, he replied. ‘I was very angry 


at first, and I daresay if that business. 
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about poor Ralph had not intervened I 
should have carried out my threat. But 
Ihave cooled down now. It can do no 
good to my poor mother, stirring up the 
old story, and I do not want the old 
wretch’s money. Let him keep it, or do 
what he likes with it. I think, went on 
Mr. Johnson, with a half-smile, just gently 
taking Miss Leonard’s hand and touching 
it with his lips, ‘I am too happy to be 
anything but very forgiving. Let the old 
disgraceful secret lie hidden, as it has lain 
hidden so many years, till death and ob- 
livion have swallowed it up.’ 

But Molly, who was quite unaware of 
this undercurrent, did not forget to avail 
herself of the old miller’s invitation. About 
a week after her first impromptu visit, she 
was passing near the mill, and turned 


aside to call. But after knocking at the 
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door two or three times, and no one opening 
it, she was turning away when she thought 
she heard a faint hoarse shout from some 
one within, which being repeated sounded 
like ‘Come in, can’t yer?’ being yelled from 
some back regions. So she turned the 
handle, and entering, found her way into 
the kitchen, where sat old Edward alone, 
looking decidedly cross and ruffled. But, 
seeing who his visitor was, he calmed 
down, nay, even a gleam of pleasure crossed 
his grim old face. 

‘Oh! it’s you, miss, is it 2’ he said, half- 
apologetically. ‘Vd have come along if 
Vd knowed, but my jints is bad this morn- 
ing. Rachel’s out, gone a-marketing. Will 
you take a cheer by the fire ?’ 

‘Thank you, said Molly. ‘Don’t you 
move. I will getachair. It is cosy and 


warm in here,’ she said, as she sat down 
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opposite the old man, ‘ and it’s biting cold. 
outside. But I hope I am not interrupting 
you, she added, looking at some papers 
and account-books spread open on the table. 

‘No, no, I’d just done, answered the. 
old fellow. ‘I ain’t good for much now, 
‘cept keepin’ up the books. and seein’ 
Michael don’t get into too much of a mess. 
Michael ain’t got no head for figgers, but 
he can set the wheel going, that’s most all 
he’s good for; yet sometimes I think it 
ain’t much good looking after anything. I 
shan’t live long, and I’m a solitary old 
fellow; I ain’t got neither chick nor child 
to leave the old place to.’ 

‘But a family might have been a dread- 
ful bother to you,’ said Molly, consolingly. 
‘Very likely if you had had children they 
would have been a great anxiety and 


worry, children often are,’ the old miller’s 
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visitor remarked, shaking her head sadly. 

‘Yes, yes, you're right there, answered 
the old miller. ‘They are a sight of bother 
no doubt, but somehow they are some one 
to leave the property to. And that, you 
see, is a weight on a man’s mind. One 
wouldn’t like to see the money all spent in 
waste and extravagance even if one was in 
kingdom come, and the parson says it is 
all lent, all lent, and we’re responsible,’ 
continued the old miller, with a pious air 
which rather astonished himself. 

‘But have you no relations ?’ enquired 
Molly. 

‘Yes, there’s one or two—one or two,’ 
answered the old fellow, in a critical tone ; 
‘but I’m afraid they mightn’t make a good 
use of it. I was thinking now of leaving 
the land in trust to Deacon Sawny to build 


a chapel with. They say the old un is all 
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a-tumbling to pieces; but last time deacon 
called in just a week ago, he were rather 
imperent. Told me I oughter be thinkin’ 
of my latter end when I asked him how 
the gas shares was a-goin’—just as if I 
can't think of my latter end—and gas 
shares, too, without bein’ told so by a Tom 
Noddy like him. No, I’m a bit doubtful 
about that.’ 

‘ Besides, ’m not sure you could,’ said 
Molly, whose reading for professional pur- 
poses had brought her acquainted with 
various bits of legal knowledge. ‘ There’s 
the Mortmain Act, you know.’ 

‘The Maltman Act!’ ejaculated the old 
miller. ‘Why, what on earth is that ?’ 

‘No—Mortmain Act. It comes from two 
French words, meaning the dead hand. It 
is an old, old act passed years ago, to 


prevent people leaving too much land to 
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the Church, but I can’t help fancying it is 
still in force.’ 

‘ But this ain’t church—it is chapel !’ 

‘Well, of course I don’t know, but I 
think it interferes in either case. If I 
were you, I’d ask a lawyer about it before 
I did it. He can tell you.’ 

The old man looked much perturbed. 

‘My lawyer is up in London,’ he said. 
‘Do you think the feller in Bembury ’ud 
know ?’ 

‘Mr. Serivens, you mean?’ asked Molly. 

‘No, not Scrivens, the other chap, Clay- 
pole—a young chap late come, I’ve heard. 
I had a row with Scrivens, an overbearing, 
bumptious feller. I can’t abide him. But 
Claypole, he’s just beginning, and might 
be glad of the job. Shouldn’t wonder if 
he would come at once. Be you goin’ on 
to Bembury, miss ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ answered Molly. ‘Can I take a 
note or a message for you ?’ 

She was astonished at the agitation the 
old man showed about the matter. 

‘If you will, it shan’t be the worse for 
you,’ replied the old fellow. ‘ Here, I'll 
write it now, and I won’t detain you, my 
dear, you'll be wanting to get on.” 

In another hour Mr. Claypole, sitting 
alone in his office with nothing to do, was 
overjoyed to receive Mr. Edward John- 
son’s note, and that same afternoon he 
made his way to the mill-house. The 
miller had managed to despatch Mrs. 
Kreighley again on some errand, and was 
alone when the young solicitor made his 
way in, in answer to shouts, as Molly had 
done in the morning. Being shown the 
will that old Edward had drawn up in the 


previous absence of Mrs. Kreighley, he 
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pronounced it to be so much waste-paper. 

‘She was right,’ muttered the old man. 
‘Well, book readin’ is some use.’ And he 
continued, aloud, ‘If I had died with only 
that will, what would have happened ?’ 

‘The property would have gone to the | 
heirs-at-law,’ answered Claypole, ‘ whoever 
they may be.’ 

‘Yes, just so, whoever they may be, 
grunted the miller. ‘He would have got 
it, after all. Just you sit down,’ he said, 
sharply, turning to the lawyer, ‘just you 
sit down on that there cheer, and write me 
out a proper will at once.’ 

‘Now ?’ said the young man, astonished. 
‘Hadn’t I better prepare a draft ?’ 

‘Prepare a rubbish!’ cried the miller. 
‘And while you’re a-preparin’ a draft, I 
may be a-dyin’, and everything go jist— 


jist as I’m determined it shan’t go. Sit 
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down and write away, now, I say. Tl 
pay you handsome, don’t fear that, and it 
won't take long neether. Write as I, 
Kdward Johnson, being of sound mind, do 
leave all my land, house, mill, sheds, and 
everything I possess—only put it in the 
right jargon, mind you, for if anything 
goes wrong with this will, VI—Il haunt 
you—yes, that I will—and all my money, 
shares, furniture, and everything I possess 


to ‘ 


Here the old man paused, watching 
with careful eye the lawyer’s travelling 
pen, and supplying him with all the 
minutiz of detail till the rapid pen paused. 

‘What name ?’ asked the lawyer, lacon- 
ically. 

The old miller leaned across, and whis- 
pered a word or two into his ear. The 


lawyer started a little. 
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‘What?’ he said, and was just going to 
repeat it aloud. 

‘Hush!’ said the miller, sternly, ‘ you 
heard right enough. Put it down. There's 
no need to speak. Walls sometimes, ’tis 
said, have ears!’ 

The lawyer resumed his writing. Pre- 
sently Michael and the assistant man were 
called in as witnesses, and the transaction 
was finished. Mr. Claypole departed joy- 
fully clinking some coins in his pocket, and 
only wishing he had had the gift of fore- 
sight, and had known this was likely to 
happen two or three years ago, while the 
miller leaned back in his chair, rubbing 
his hands slowly one over another, re- 
joicing if exhausted. 

‘Yes, yes, he muttered at last, chuckling 
to himself. ‘[Pve done ’em all now, every 


man jack of ‘em. There was that very 
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risin’ young architect Spruce wrote about 
who come in answer to my advertisement. 
Somehow, I didn’t feel to cotton to that 
young man ; if he is so very risin’, he may 
rise till he busts without a shove from me. 
And Spruce wrote so condescending like, 
and I don’t choose to be condescended to. 
Well, the rising young architect won't get 
nothing, nor my well-beloved nevvy won't 
get nothing, and the cousins, nor the law- 
yers, nor the deacons—by the way, I'll 
write a letter and tell Deacon Sawny as how 
it was his conceited ways lost the chapel 
a good stroke of business—and him too— 
some of the coins are sure to have stuck to 
his fingers, catch him being deacon else! 
—and then they'll all be as riled as riled. 
That’s comforting, that is. But now it’s all 
settled I wish Rachel’ud come. Id like a 
drop of whisky, but I’m too tired to get it.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Wnuar on earth are you doing, Berkeley?’ 

‘Penance,’ was the answer. ‘ Penance! 
Don’t you see?’ and the speaker pointed 
to his head and his feet. 

Maurice indeed did see—nay, he stared 
with amazement. He had just entered 
Berkeley’s new studio, and he found the 
owner thereof sitting with bare feet planted 
on a patch of cinders scattered on the floor, 
and with some of the ashes on his head, 
although he noted he had had the precau- 
tion to put a piece of thin paper under the 


latter, Before him was an easel on which 
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were placed two canvases, each bearing the 
likeness of a girl, and that the same girl. 

‘Are you gone quite mad?’ inquired 
Maurice, settling himself astride a chair 
with his hands clasped on its back, and 
leaning his chin on his hands as he still 
stared at his friend. ‘Are you gone stark, 
staring mad, or what is up ?’ 

‘Iam not going mad, but I am going 
sane !’ replied Berkeley, shaking his head, 
and so dislodging a small rain of ashes. ‘I 
aim like the Prodigal Son. Iam coming to 
myself, [am also testing the effect of the 
discipline of the early Church. When the 
hour is up, I shall go and have a Turkish 
bath, and then Mrs. Howard will slay the 
fatted herring for supper. Of course you 
can't understand—you are the goody elder 
brother, and stay outside grumbling.’ 


‘But what are you doing with those two 
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portraits of Miss Scobell ?’ asked Maurice. 

‘Ah! ha!’ cried Berkeley, triumphantly, 
slapping his knee, and so bringing down 
more ashes. ‘ Ah! ha! I have you on the 
hip there! You can’t paint her portrait, 
but I can. I could sit down with my back 
to those and paint a third as good as either. 
They are sketches, true—only sketches. 
Some day she will sit to me, and then she 
shall go to the Academy, and knock all the 
professional beauties into cocked hats—or 
poke-bonnets, perhaps I should say. Well, 
one of those sketches is Mr. Johnson’s 
property. Ofcourse, I offered it to Miss 
Scobell as I had painted it in what may be 
called a surreptitious manner, but she said 
she would like Mr. Johnson to have it if 
he wished, and so he has, but I stipulated 
I should be allowed to take a copy, and 
that—that farther one is to be the patron 
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saint of this establishment—Saint Molly! 
Yes, and I mean to hang it up with a cur- 
tain beside it, and I have made a vow. 
When I am good and industrious, it shall 
smile upon me, when I am idle and reck- 
less I have sworn to draw the curtain and 
do penance in dust and ashes till I am 
purified, and may once more gaze upon 
the heavenly countenance. Yes, if I had 
not been a fool, ] might hope to get the 
original, but that is no use now—no, it is 
too late, and you—you who are nothing 
but a Philistine—you are going to marry 
her. Hang you!’ 

‘Oh! am I?’ growled Maurice, ‘I wish 
I was as sure of that as you seem to be.’ 

‘ Aren't you engaged? Haven’t you put 
on the ring of betrothal ?’ exclaimed Berke- 
ley, so vehemently that another rain of 


ashes fell off his curly locks. 
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*No, I haven't,’ answered Maurice, 
erimly. | 

‘Time is up,’ said Berkeley, suddenly 
glancing at the clock. He stood up, shook 
the ashes from his head, dusted his feet 
with his pocket handkerchief, thrust them 
into his slippers, and fetching a broom 
swept all the signs of his penance tidily 
up to the grate. Then he produced some 
tobacco, and the two friends lit their pipes. 
‘T am getting on, resumed Berkeley, who 
could never be long silent. ‘That Mr. 
Johnson of yours is a regular brick. I 
sold a picture, and a handful of black and 
whites to a fellow he intreduced me to, and 
the fellow says he will take some more. 
Then Johnson himself bought that for 
thirty pounds. I am in funds, I have paid 
my debts and ordered a new coat. IT am 


going to live cleanly and leave sack—not 
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that sack in the concrete ever had any 
attractions for me. No, it was sack in the 
abstract ; larks, idleness, heedlessness did 
for me. And if Saint Molly hasn’t said 
yes to you—ah! but she will. And yet 
you are a Philistine, you will never quite 
understand her, she will always be sur- 
prising you by some eerial flight, wherein 
you cannot follow her. I could. She and 
I could sport in that empyrean region 
where your respectable, but leaden foot 
would find no support. But yet you will 
marry her. It is the reverse of the old 
days, now the sons of earth see that the 
daughters of heaven are fair, and the 
daughters of heaven, overcome by earth’s 
mephitic vapours, fall into their snares. I 
am her soul’s partner, but because I have 
no cash, I cannot be her body’s. Because 


my annual revenue is free of income tax, 
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she will be forced to marry a Philistine. 
Poor Molly! Yes, you will marry her, 
but you can’t understand her.’ 

‘ No, perhaps not, but I can love her,’ 
said Maurice, humbly. 

Berkeley stared at him a minute or two. 

‘The saints be praised!’ he ejaculated. 
‘The days of miracles are not ended. Even 
on the Gentiles the light will sometimes 
shine. But tell me, where is Miss Molly?’ 

‘Down at Bembury with Miss Leonard, 
answered Maurice. ‘ You had better go 
and see her, and then you will see also a 
house which will delight your poetic soul. 
But look here, Berkeley, I came to talk 
about business, and I haven’t much time.’ 

‘All right, I will be ready in a moment. 
I have but to change my pipe.’ 

‘Change your pipe! What on earth do 
you do that for ?’ 
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‘That,’ said Berkeley, laying down his 
meerschaum, ‘is my ideal pipe. That I 
smoke when I create, or when I converse 
lightly with a friend. It is not to be 
defiled by sordid considerations of money 
or filthy lucre. This, he took up another 
and began filling it, ‘this is my business 
pipe. Now go a-head.’ 

‘Well, some fellows I know are going to 
start an illustrated paper—artistic, poetic, 
and all that. They have seen some of 
your things, and they are anxious to ob- 
tain your co-operation. The post they want 
you to undertake is, I believe, head vision- 
ary. Some of your combined poem-etch- 
ings—something a la William Blake, you 
know. Something nobody understands 
really, but over which they sigh, and look 
dreamy, and pretend they see an awful 


lot in more than—well, than a Philistine 
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like Iam. That is the ticket they want.’ 

-*They shall have them!’ exclaimed 
Berkeley. ‘I have bundles of them, all 
entombed in the covers in which unworthy 
editors returned them—with thanks for 
having been permitted to see them. Those 
thanks always irritate me, they seem so 
superfluous—especially as they are gener- 
ally printed. But never mind—every dog 
has his day. But let me think—when do 
they want the first ?’ 

‘End of week after next.’ 

‘They shall have something perfectly 
fresh. I will go and see my saint, and she 
shall inspire me. She aroused me from the 
husks—now she shall give me manna to 
eat. I have written already some dozens 
of sonnets concerning her, which some day 
I will publish in a little anthology—don't 
you know?—rough paper—ragged edges— 
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white parchment cover—lots of margin. 
The latest of the series is on the table there. 
You can read it if you like. I have imag- 
ined somebody has asked me what she is 
like, and that is my answer.’ 

Maurice took up the sheet of paper cov- 
ered with blotted lines which lay on the 
table. It was with some difficulty, Berke- 
ley’s handwriting being somewhat pecuhar, 


that he deciphered the following lines: 


MY CADDY. 


‘ What is my lady like? Oh, she is tall 
And very slim, and in her clear deep eyes 
Lights come and go, as when o’er April skies 
Sweep cloud and sunshine, and alternate fall 
Upon the fields where the spring breezes call 
To wake the flowers. A smile just nestling lies 
About the corners of her mouth, and dies 
Only to break in laughter musical. 
‘¢ But —but,” you say, ‘‘her mind?” Well, you may trace 
That surely in the fine curve of the face. 
’Tis furnisht well, be sure, and better—it 
Hath life, transmuting all its stores to wit! 
Her heart! But words are poor. When you her know 
You'll be content with that. Believe ‘tis so!’ 
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‘Well. one can understand that—even 
9 


it 


a Philistine, said Maurice. ‘And yes 
is like her.’ 

‘Oh! but Iam not going to send that 
to your friends,’ answered Berkeley. ‘It 
is much too commonplace.’ 

Maurice rose to go _ half-unwillingly. 
Berkeley amused him, and his outspoken 
admiration of Molly did not in the least 
arouse his jealousy. He counted it just a 
bit of the fantastic nature of the man, and 
perhaps he was right. He laughed to him- 
self as he went away at the picture Berke- 
ley had presented, with the ashes on his 
head. What an absurd whim it was, and 
yet he felt instinctively that there was a 
genuine feeling underneath it. Berkeley 
certainly was a little cracked at times, and 
yet he was singularly clever, and sometimes 
hit out the most surprising bits of original 


ral ge 
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work. If he could only hold out long 
enough, he would certainly do well, but 
hitherto he had seemed to lack the staying 
power necessary to success. 

Meantime, Berkeley went and had that 
Turkish bath which he had promised him- 
self, and then he returned to Mrs. How- 
ard’s. He had been living there a fortnight 
now, and had made himself quite at home. 
Everybody liked him. He drew pictures 
for Jack and Jill, of fairies and enchanters, 
and giants and feudal castles, that sent 
those young people into screams of delight. 
He mended up all sorts of domestic articles 
for Mrs. Howard; put new burners on the 
gas, and thawed a water-pipe when it froze 
without causing it to ‘ bust,—as the maid- 
of-all-work exclaimed with awe and ad- 
miration. He likewise won the heart of 


that functionary by blacking his own boots, 
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and carrying up his own can of water. 
He even offered to go and read sermons to 
the lady lodger in Mrs. Howard's absence, 
and he brought his ’cello along and played 
duets with Cecil, and suggested a motif 
for a gavotte which by-and-by proved a 
ereat success. To-night when he came 
in he found Cecil alone at work at the 
said gavotte. 

She looked up, smiled and nodded to 
him, and then returned to her score, while 
he posted himself with his back to the fire 
and watched her as she dotted down 
the notes, a little frown on her brow and 
the fingers of her left hand playing imagin- 
ary chords on the table. It occurred to 
him then that Cecil had a very prettily- 
shaped head, and that her hair was charm- 
ing, with a soft natural curl in it. It was 


soft, bright, pretty hair—he could see the 
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delicate shadows of the little soft rings 
hati by the gaslight overhead on to the 
music-paper over which she was bending. 
Hair that would be nice to touch; and 
gently smooth. Yes, Cecil was decidedly 
prettier than he had at first thought her. 
‘Miss Cecil, he said presently, when he 
saw that she had come to a serious pause 
in her composition, ‘may I speak ? I don't 
want to disturb the flow of your ideas.’ 
‘There isn’t any flow!’ replied Cecil, 
leaning back in her chair. ‘For some 
reason unknown the tap is turned off, and 
the ideas are nil! Why is it so? One 
gets a perfect rush of ideas. They come 
tumbling along so quickly, tripping up 
each other’s heels, too fast to put them 
down ere one forgets them and they are 
gone beyond recall—and then all of a 


sudden they stop, and there is a perfect 
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blank. You may whistle for them—you 
may pray for them—but it is all in vain |’ 
‘T put it down to the envy of the spirits,’ 
said Berkeley, gravely. ‘There is, I feel 
sure, a sort of supply-pipe coming down 
from the higher spheres, chock full of 
ideas, but then the intermediate spirits get 
jealous, and they tread on the pipe, and 
stop the supply. And one cannot get at 
them. That is the meanness of their 
action, else one might kick them over. 
But it is no use, one has to wait, and I 
assure you the best way to restore the 
flow is to have a talk with a kindred soul. 
Then those spirits get tired of standing on 
the pipe, because they are not annoying 
you any more, and so thay go offin a huff, 
and tread on somebody else’s idea-pipe.’ 
‘But that is hard for somebody else.’ 


‘Oh, one must live and let live! Be- 
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sides, too many ideas are bad for the brain. 
They exhaust the phosphorus, and even 
fish diet takes time to replace it.’ 

‘Do you have too many herrings for 
supper?’ said Cecil, suddenly looking up 
with an anxious air; ‘at least, I mean do 
you have herrings too often? I told mother 
I was afraid you would be tired of them, 
but they are so fine and so cheap just now.’ 

‘I couldn't have herrings too often,’ de- 
clared Berkeley, emphatically. ‘ Please, 
please don’t think I meant any allusion to 
domestic affairs. Herring is a fish I de- 
light in, and I have not had such sump- 
tuous repasts for years as I have been en- 
joying here. You should have seen the 
style of cookery at Cornford Road, and then 
you would know. But I have something 
to tell you. Iam thinking of going down 


to Bembury to-morrow.’ 
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-*'To see Molly?’ 

‘To see Miss Molly, if I can summon 
up courage to call at the great house where 
I hear she is at present located. If not, I 
mean to wander around, and chance get- 
ting a glimpse of her. I also go in search 
of ideas.’ 

‘What! Have the spirits been treading 
on your idea-pipe also ?’ 

‘Yes. Besides, when inspiration does 
not come, one has to go in search of it. 
One has to put oneself én rapport with the 
higher powers. I have a commission for 
a lyrical etching, and I am going to the 
country to seek it. The country in De- 
cember is bewitching. Itis to appear—my 
etching, | mean—in a January number.’ 

‘Ought it not to be a New Year lyric?’ 

‘No, that would be a mistake. If a 
thing appears on the 1st of January, it 
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must have been written and etched before 
that time. It can’t be true to that January 
Ist, though it may be to the January 
previous. But the January previous would 
be stale. Besides, everybody is sick of 
the New Year. But I wanted to tell you : 
I was going, because if there is anything 
you wished to send her, or any message, 
why, I could take it.’ 

‘That is very kind of you,’ said Cecil, 
meditatively. | 

‘No, it isn’t,’ he replied, quickly. ‘I 
beg your pardon for contradicting you, but 
I must speak the truth. It is the outcome 
of a spirit of cowardice and selfishness. 
The truth is, I want an excuse to call on 
Miss Scobell. I am frightened to go, as 
it were, on my own merits—they are far 
too small. I am shy of that extremely 


aristocratic lady, Miss Leonard. She is 
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awfully kind, and all that, but she is an 
aristocrat to the tips of her fingers, and in 
her presence [ feel a blundering, awkward 
hodmatod—conscious of the defects of my 
boots, and stammering in my speech.’ 

‘T never heard you stammer yet,’ laughed 
Cecil. 

‘Well, then, I am too loquacious. Any- 
way, I don’t feel equal to going there, as 
it were, unintroduced. But if I had a 
parcel, or a message—I would prefer a 
parcel and a message, if possible—then | 
shall be as bold as brass. Then I shall 
look the footman in the face undauntedly, 
and not even quail before the . butler. 
Then, too, I shall see the interior of a 
house which, [ understand, 1s a very fount 
of inspiration.’ | 

‘I know, said Cecil, laughing, and 


coming across to the fireplace, where she 
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stood opposite Berkeley, and warmed one 
foot at the fire. ‘I know what I can do. 
Molly left her muff behind her. I will do 
it up in a neat little parcel and you can 
take that, if you like. It has turned so 
cold the last few days, that I am sure she 
must want it.’ 

‘The very thing, answered Berkeley, 
brightening up. ‘ Will you mind giving 
it me to-night, as I may go off early in the 
morning? There is a train a little before 
nine, and I might catch that if my ideas 
allow me to doso. Thatis another tiresome 
thing about ideas now, which I daresay 
you have noticed, Miss Cecil. Don’t you 
find that in winter, just at the moment 
when you know you ought to be getting 
up, when your conscience, as it were, rings 
the alarum, and figuratively brings you 


your shaving-water—only, of course, you 
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don’t want any shaving-water—and you 
are perfectly aware that if you disobey 
you will be late for breakfast. and give 
everyone a lot of trouble to keep that 
breakfast hot for you—well, at that very 
moment a most brilliant idea occurs to 
you, and if you don’t wait and catch that 
idea, and stick a pin through it, as little 
boys do with the unlucky insects they 
catch in green gauze nets in the summer 
holiday, and put it carefully away where 
you can find it again, it is gone—gone— 
never to be recovered. It is curious 
where all the escaped ideas go to. They 
flash upon one, and then they are gone. 
Do you think we shall meet them again in 
heaven ?’ 

‘IT don't the least know,’ answered 
Cecil. ‘But you shall have the muff to- 


night, certainly, in case you should not be 
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so afflicted, and can manage to get up in 
time.’ 

‘Thank you, awfully. And now don’t 
you think you could find time to try over 
that thing of Grieg’s we heard at the con- 
cert on Saturday? I’ve gotthe music. I 
saw it to-day in Regent Street.’ 

‘Oh! how delightful!’ cried Cecil. 

And in another five minutes the two 
were immersed in the study of the duet— 
Cecil at the piano, every faculty strained 
to read the score off without a mistake, 
and Berkeley placidly sawing away at his 
‘cello in high content. 

That night, before he went to bed, 
Berkeley made a little study from memory 
of Cecil as he had noted her bending over 
her work. 


‘Yes, certainly she is prettier than I 
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thought,’ he murmured, contemplating the 
sketch when it was finished, ‘and she is a 
swell at music, and best of all she admires 


Molly nearly as much as I do.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BERKELEY’s ideas did not allow him to catch 
the early train to Bembury next morning, 
for they kept him a close prisoner to his 
couch till quite nine o’clock, but he man- 
aged to arrive at the station in time for the 
10.57. Rather to his dismay, the very first 
person he saw on the platform was Mr. 
Johnson, who was apparently intending to 
travel by that same train, now slowly back- 
ing into the station. 

‘Are you going down Bembury way ?’ 
enquired the elder gentleman, after their 


greeting was over. 
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‘Yes,’ answered Berkeley, blushing 
slightly, ‘ I—I felt inclined for a good walk 
in the country, and Miss Howard had a 
little parcel she wanted conveyed to Miss 
Scobell—so I thought I might take it down 
and look round that neighbourhood. Driver 
says itis very pretty round there. Oh! 
here is Driver himself. Why, whatis up? 
He is all in black, like a crow with a topper 
on.’ 

‘I too am all in black, with a topper on,’ 
said Mr. Johnson, ‘ but surely we cannot 
have assumed these disguises for the same 
cause. Hallo, Maurice, are you going to 
Bembury, and if so, why these weeds ?’ 

‘I am bound for Bembury,’ replied 
Maurice, with an odd twinkle in his eye. 
‘I am dutifully going to attend the funeral 
of an aged, if not affectionate relative of 
mine, who has just died there. Let me in- 
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troduce my friend Mr. Spruce—Mr. John- 
son. Mr. Johnson—Mr. Spruce. Mr. 
Spruce is the legal adviser of my aged re- 
lative, and he has asked me to accompany 
him to-day.’ 

Mr. Johnson bowed to the stranger—a 
gentleman whose resemblance to the parrot- 
kind struck Berkeley at once. 

‘IT too am going to Bembury, to attend 
the funeral of an aged relative, said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘ Bembury is not a large place, 
and I doubt if there are ever two funerals 
on one day. By any curious chance, can 
this relative be a—mutual relative ?’ 

‘Well, yes, it is odd, but true,’ said 
Maurice. ‘The Mr. Edward Johnson of 
Highcote, who is, I believe, your uncle, is 
by the oddest chance a relative of mine. 
Some month or so ago, there was an adver- 


tisement in the Zimes. Perhaps you saw it?’ 
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Mr. Johnson nodded. 

‘My mother also saw it. She has always 
neen interested in the family history, and 
was aware of a fact of which I was per- 
fectly ignorant, and that was, that we 
were descended from a Dr. Sambourne of 
Exeter. She imagined that a great fortune 
was awaiting us, and made me go to Mr. 
Spruce, but Mr. Spruce was not allowed to 
tell me much, the advertiser having for- 
bidden him to reveal his name. But, of 
course, I guessed who itwas. Since then, 
I have heard nothing till Mr. Spruce wrote 
to me to say Mr. Johnson was dead, that 
he had received from some local person an 
intimation that the old man had requested 
that he might be invited to the funeral, 
and that though he did not think there 
would be any will, he never having received 
instructions to draw one up, he thought I 


Pp 2 
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had better come also, as one of the heirs-at- 
law. Ah! here’s the train.’ 

Mr. Johnson made Berkeley get with 
them into a first-class carriage, although 
he had only a modest third-class ticket. 

‘All right, he said. ‘TIl see it put 
straight. I particularly want you, my dear 
fellow.’ 

When they were fairly off, Mr. Spruce 
took out a pocket-book and produced a 
paper which he handed to Mr. Johnson. 
The lawyer had been studying the ques- 
tion evidently with some closeness, for the 
paper was a sort of pedigree drawn out, to 
show the relationship between the Leonard 
and Johnson family. 

‘You will see, observed Mr. Spruce, 
‘that there are other interests included in 
the question, besides those connected with 


old Edward Johnson. You and Mr. Driver 
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here may chance to come in for something 
from the spindle side. As far as I can 
ascertain, you are the nearest relatives on 
the father’s side of Miss Leonard of Mote 
Court close by Bembury, and as she re- 
mains unmarried, should she happen to 
die without a will, you would certainly be 
among the heirs-at-law, to say the very 
least.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Johnson, gravely, 
flattening out the paper he held in his 
hand, and beginning to study it with in- 
terest, ‘but—then—you see—she may 
marry !' 

‘She is forty, said the lawyer, briefly. | 

‘Indeed!’ replied Mr. Johnson, blandly. 
“Really, but there is no being quite sure 
in such cases, or she may make awill. [ 
weuldn't advise our young friend here 


to build too many hopes on that chance, 
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whatever he may obtain from my uncle, 
the miller, Eh! Maurice ?’ 

Maurice was grinning under his mou- 
stache. He had been admitted to the secret — 
under strict conditions. 

‘ Indeed, I build no hopes at all in that 
quarter, he said, shaking his head, ‘ nor 
much upon the aged relative either, I as- 
sure you.’ 

Then Mr. Johnson turned to study the 
paper in his hand. It ee as appears on 
the opposite page. 

‘Ah! yes, I see,’ exclaimed Mr. John- 
son, after studying the paper carefully. 
‘You must have taken some trouble to 
find all this out, Mr. Spruce.’ 

‘To tell the truth, said Mr. Spruce. ‘I 
havea clerk who is rather mad about gene- 
alogy. Nothing delights him more than 


tracing families out. I believe he spends 
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his holidays entirely in studying parish 
registers. I put the thing into his hands. 
He is a useful man, I can assure you.’ 

‘He must be. Well, Maurice, the fact 
seems to be that your mother and I are 
second cousins.’ 

‘Yes, that seems about it, replied 
Maurice, after he had also studied the 
paper. ‘Iam sure I am very glad to hear 
it, and I sincerely hope you won't object 
either.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Johnson, briskly. 
‘Tl indeed am quite charmed. When I first 
started on my quest, and found only that 
poor old fellow at Bembury, whom we are 
going to lay to his rest to-day, I felt almost 
sorry I had begun the search. But I soon 
changed my views. Oh! here we are. 
Berkeley, if you are going straight up to 
the Court, will you tell Miss Leonard and 
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Miss Scobell that we hope to call upon 
them a little later on?’ 

Berkeley agreed to carry the message, 
and being put in the way of reaching Mote 
Court, said au revoir to his companions for 
whom a lugubrious black coach waited, 
into whose gloomy depths they plunged 
and were lost to sight. Then he strolled 
off along the country road, whistling softly 
to himself, and noting with keen artistic 
eye every delicate sign of nature’s wintry 
mood. It was a still day, the sky almost 
obscured with clouds, but yet there were 
rifts and breaks in the vaporous pall, 
through which faint delicate lights 
gleamed and fell in subtlest beauty. The 
trees stood out, bare, leafless, softly black, 
the distance grey save in the east, where, 
the clouds more definitely parting, the hills 


showed almost indigo against the pale sky. 
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The stretches of grey green meadow were 
flecked and strewn with russet leaves and 
withered bents, and a low, silvery mist 
lay in the hollows and clung to the further 
copsewood. It was a sad day, pensive, 
mournful, yet the birds were twittering 
and chirping in the hedges and spinneys 
with that ineffaceable cheerfulness with 
which kindly nature has endowed them. 
As the gables and twisted chimneys of 
Mote Court rose into view, Berkeley paused 
and contemplated the scene with profound 
pleasure. 

‘I wonder why it was,’ he mused, stand- 
ing leaning on a five-barred gate, ‘ that 
people of the Tudor age were endowed 
with so delightful a sense of beauty—and 
further, why did that sense depart from 
the nature of English people in the last 
century? Was it the change of dynasty, 
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or was it the Puritans—or what? At any 
rate, the loss deepened with the Georges. 
Now the man who designed that house de- 
served well of his nation, but probably his 
name is as much lost and forgotten as 
those of the old cathedral builders, who 
built indeed for the glory of God, and then 
lay down to sleep unnoted, leaving only 
their work as a memorial. Sometimes one 
hopes that they are so busy designing 
fairer temples in heavenly places that they 
have no time to consider our neglect. And 
for you, oh! builder of yon house—to you, 
unknown brother—peace be with you!’ 
Here he took off his hat with reverence. 
‘Wherever you are in God’s universe, I 
send you greeting !’ 

Having performed this little ceremony, 
Berkeley boldly marched up the drive to 


the Court, prepared to meet any number 
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of butlers with his double protection of 
parcel and message. But his fortitude was 
not put to the test, for, just as he reached 
the entrance, there stood Molly gathering 
some sprays of the winter jasmine that 
were blooming on the wall of the front 
porch. She greeted him with evident plea- 
sure, and brought him into the parlour, 
where Miss Leonard was busy cutting off 
lengths of flannel and warm material to be 
made up into warm garments before Christ- 
mas for her poor pensioners. Here Berke- 
ley was installed in an easy-chair by the 
fire, and made much of by both ladies, 
Molly especially having a great deal to ask 
about the Howards—how he was getting 
on there, if he liked Frank and Cecil, and 
a number of questions which he had to 
satisfy before he was able to give the mes- 


sage Mr. Johnson had entrusted him with, 
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and to explain how he came to be its 
bearer. 

‘Oh! yes,’ said Miss Leonard, ‘my poor | 
old cousin is to be buried to-day. Yes, he 
died very suddenly. He was seized with 
paralysis, and never rallied. I have sent 
the carriage to follow—not that I usually 
indulge in those hollow signs of mourning, 
but it seemed the only way in which I 
could acknowledge the relationship. I also 
told Moore he was to be sure and drive 
Mr. Johnson up here to luncheon. But 
why was Mr. Driver there ?’ 


‘Well, he seems to be a relation also, 


explained Berkeley—‘ at least, so a legal 
gentleman who was with him said. A re- 
lation on the mother’s side, whose great- 
erand-uncle or aunt or cousin allied him- 
self or herself with one of these Johnsons 


in a remote generation. They appear to 
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have had quite a talent for marrying well.’ 

‘You don’t say so !’ exclaimed Miss Leo- 
nard, with lively interest. ‘Why, that 
must have been the daughter who married 
into Devonshire. Dear me, how odd! Oh, 
Molly, Molly,’ she went on, speaking al- 
most with an accent of reproach, ‘ how 
provoking it is! Why couldn’t you have 
turned out a relation in the general find ?’ 

Molly shook her head. 

‘I can't say,’ she answered, gravely. ‘ It 
shows great want of taste on the part of 
my ancestors, but I am not responsible for 
their follies, although I have to suffer for 
them. They evidently had not the talent 
that. Mr. Berkeley ascribes to the Johnson 


family. But never mind adopted rela- 
tives are not a bad substitute for the real 
thing, I find.’ 


‘The funeral was to be at half-past 
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twelve, so I ordered luncheon at two, went 
on Miss Johnson, relapsing back into do- 
mestic cares. ‘They won't be long over 
the business, I imagine. Iam rather curi- 
ous to know how the old man has left his 
property.’ 

But it was past two before the sound of 
the wheels told them the carriage had re- 
turned, bringing Mr. Johnson and Maurice. 
Miss Leonard saw at once by the expres- 
sion of the elder man’s face that something 
had greatly pleased him, but nothing was 
said till luncheon was over, and they re- 
turned to the cosy parlour. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Leonard at last, lock- 
ing expectantly at Mr. Johnson—‘ well, 
haven’t you anything to tell us ?’ 

‘Yes, he replied, ‘ we have indeed. We 
are bearers of great news, news that will, 


I fancy, surprise you and please you as it 
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pleases us. Kh! Maurice, am I not right 
in speaking in the plural ?’ 

‘Certainly, answered that young man, 
‘ certanly, I am sure the old gentleman 
could not have made a better arrangement.’ 

‘But what is the arrangement?’ en- 
quired Miss Leonard, a little impatiently. 

‘IT will tell you exactly what happened,’ 
said Mr. Johnson, looking a little amused. 
‘You must know that after the funeral, a 
young gentleman, a stranger, stepped for- 
ward and introduced himself as the late 
Mr. Johnson’s legal adviser. This caused 
some demur on the part of Mr. Spruce, who 
claimed that honour for himself. How- 
ever, this Mr. Claypole declared he had 
made a will for the old gentleman on 
November 25th, some ten days or so before 
his death.’ 

‘Why, that must have been almost the 
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day that I took a note for the poor old man 
to Mr. Claypole, cried Molly. ‘I had 
called in to see him as he asked me—I told 
you how I picked up the poor little woman 
one afternoon. He had been telling me 
how he had left his land to some dissent- 
ing chapel, and I said I didn’t think it was 
legal, and he asked me to take a letter to 
Bembury for him. He seemed in such a 
nervous way about it that I did so.’ 
‘Soitappears. And I can tell you, Spruce 
wasn't best pleased to have been brought 
down from London for nothing. It seems 
that the old man had left written instruc- 
tions that he was to be invited, just out of 
a spirit of mischief I believe. Well, Clay- 
pole stated that he went out in obedience 
to this note, and that my old uncle insisted 
on his writing out the will there and then. 
It was signed and witnessed that same day.’ 
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‘And did he leave it to Deacon Sawny ?’ 
asked Molly, smiling. ‘He seemed rather 
angry with that gentleman when I left him.’ 

‘No. When we got to the old house, 
we soon found the will Claypole had 
drawn up; and now,’ said Mr. Johnson, 
rising and going over to Molly, ‘now, my 
dear, I have to congratulate you very sin- 
cerely on becoming the possessor of the 
mill-house of Highcote, and all its appur- 
tenances, land, stock, tenements, etc., etc., 
and also of a number of stocks and shares 
in government and other securities, really 
admirable investments.’ 

Molly sat staring at Mr. Johnson as he 
took her hands and pressed them warmly 
in his. 

‘T don’t understand!’ she said. ‘ I— 
don’t know what you mean.’ 


‘My meaning is clear. You are old 
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Edward Johnson’s sole heiress, save for a 
trifling bequest to his housekeeper.’ 

‘Tam!’ gasped Molly. ‘Oh! it can’tbe. 
You must be dreaming. I never saw the 
old man but twice or thrice in my whole 
life. You must be joking !’ 

‘I was never more serious,’ answered 
her friend. ‘ The twice or thrice were quite 
enough. It is perfectly true. Claypole is 
coming up to explain all about it, for poor 
Mr. Spruce has gone back in a very bad 
temper to town, I am sorry to say. He 
would not even come up here to luncheon, 
though I took upon myself to ask him. I 
am not sure that he doesn’t mean to claim 
compensation for loss of time, and irri- 
tation of mind, from the estate. Claypole 
hopes to secure a client, I think. Yes, you 
are Molly Scobell, miller of Highcote. 
Don't you remember telling me once along 
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time ago that you would like to be so, and 
your wish has come about. So accept our 
best congratulations ;’ and here Mr. John- 
son stooped down and boldly kissed Molly 
on the cheek. 

But Molly was not convinced. 

‘It can’t be, she said. ‘It isn’t right. 
I have not the least claim upon the old 
man. I can't take it.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ replied Mr. Johnson, 
almost crossly, as he sat down by her. 
‘My dear child, don’t talk such rubbish. 
My uncle had a perfect right to leave his 
money to whoever he pleased, and to my 
mind—and I am his nearest relation, mind 
—he could not have disposed of it better. 
Had he died without a will I should have 
been his heir, and you don’t think I want 
it, [ am sure. Besides, he told Claypole 


that your mother had once done him a 
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oreat kindness, and it was as much that as 
your own gentle helpfulness made him act 
thus. Margaret,’ he went on, stretching 
out his hand to Miss Leonard, forgetting 
the presence of Berkeley and Maurice,‘ come 
and make this silly child hear reason.’ 
‘You must give her time,’ answered Miss 
Leonard; ‘the feminine mind can hardly 
be expected to stretch to the extent neces- 
sary to take in such a large fact all at once. 
But Iam glad. Iam sure the old gentle- 
man must have been forgiven years and 
years of purgatory for doing such a de- 
lightful deed at last. I am really quite 
proud of my cousin. Now, the best thing 
Molly can do is to go out and show Mr. 
Berkeley all the sights outside. He has 
been over the inside of the house while 
you were at the funeral. Molly, put on 


your hat, and go out into the fresh air. It 
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will help you to grasp the situation. Go 
and show Mr. Berkeley “ around,” as our 
good American friends would put it. Of 
course you gentlemen can stay and dine 
with us ?’ 

But that they could not do. Mr. John- 
son had to preside at a charity dinner for 
a big institution. Maurice had promised 
to take his mother to the Lyceum to see 
Irving in the Shakespearean play then on, 
and Berkeley had, or so he said, some work 
he must finish. However, the three young 
people went out with a promise to come in 
to afternoon-tea in good time for the car- 
riage to take the visitors down to the station. 

When they returned they found Miss 
Leonard and Mr. Johnson studying a map 
of Sicily. Jones was bringing in tea. Miss 
Leonard glanced at Molly’s face, and saw 


at once, by its expression, that she had 
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come to a determination on the matter of 
her legacy. 

‘Well, Molly,’ she said, when Jones had 
departed, ‘have you accepted the situation?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Molly, smiling, ‘I have. I 
will accept the poor old man’s bequest as 
you all wish me to do so, and as by it Iam 
not depriving anyone who really needs the 
money ;’ she looked at Mr. Johnson as she 
spoke. ‘Mr. Driver says he is sure it 
would never have been left to him, though 
I do not quite know how he can tell.’ 

‘T think he is probably right,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘If you had not gone in as you 
did, the old man would probably not have 
touched the will leaving the money to the 
chapel, and both the lawyers say it was so 
much waste-paper, and the property would 
have come to me.’ 


‘Tf that is so, I am glad,’ replied Molly. 
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‘I think I can do more good with the 
money than Deacon Sawny, because I know 
he is an awful old hypocrite. Indeed, I am 
very grateful to the kind old man—yes, he 
has been very kind to me whatever he has 
been to anybody else. But can you tell 
me about how much it will be altogether 2” 

‘There is the mill and the business, you 
ought to get a good price for that,’ said 
Mr. Johnson, ‘and about eight or nine 
thousand pounds invested. I am inclined 
to advise you to let the mill to a good ten- 
ant rather than sell it. There is a talk of 
a new branch line of railway coming 
through that part, and the land may go up 
in value. Michael, the foreman, began 
hinting to me that he would like to rent it, 
but I am not sure about that. In case of 
a bad year he might get back with his rent, 


and I know quite well the kind of land- 
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lady you would prove. You would be 
always letting him off.’ 

‘T daresay I should, responded Molly, 
eravely. ‘But I have quite decided that 
T will not let the mill. I mean to carry 
on the business myself.’ 

‘Molly! exclaimed Miss Leonard. 
‘You cannot. What nonsense !’ 

‘Oh! yes, I can, replied Molly, nodding 
her pretty head emphatically. ‘ What did 
Molly Scobell, miller 
of Highcote Mill. That is what I mean to 


Mr. Johnson call me 


be—that is my future style and title. 
And why shouldn't 1? Iam sure I have 
sense enough to learn all that is necessary. 
I will be punctual and attentive to my 
duties, and [ will grind the best flour in 
all the country. I ask for your kind 
patronage at once, Miss Leonard. And it 


is such a nice clean business, and haven't 
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Ia whole river to turn my wheel. You 
see, I don’t depend on the wandering airs 
of heaven like a windmill. And I will get 
a good foreman, Michael, if he is willing to 
be industrious and honest, and I’ll have 
that bright-eyed little body Mrs. Kreighley 
and my Faced Patty as servants, and I’ll 
live in that picturesque old house and be 
as happy as a queen. Why shouldn’t I? 
I have no aristocratic relations to be 
shocked at my going into trade; and I 
know the friends I have, like you, dear,’ 
and here Molly jumped up and kissed Miss 
Leonard impulsively, ‘ would come and see 
me even if I set up in the chimney-sweep 
line, and if anybody else is too grand,’ and 
here the girl gave an almost imperceptible 
glance towards Maurice, ‘why, they are 
welcome to stop away. Mr. Berkeley, you 


will come, won’t you ?’ 
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‘If I could be foreman,’ said Berkeley, 
fervently, ‘or even hind-man, if there 1s 
such a post—if you would engage me in 
any capacity, Miss Scobell, at any amount 
of wage a week—or none at all—I will 
come and lay down my life at your wheel. 
I know now what my vocation is. It has 
suddenly flashed upon me that I have been 
longing all my life to be a miller, and that 
I shall never be happy till I get into that 
line of business. And there are no artistic 
effects so splendid as those in a mill. 
Wasn't it Rembrandt who was “ raised ” in 
one, and so acquired his singular genius for 
striking effects of light and shade? When 
the work was over, I could utilise my 
leisure in studying those effects, while the 
flow of the water would suggest Imnumer- 
able poems.’ 


‘T am afraid the poems and the effects 
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would be bad for business,’ said Molly, 
gravely shaking her head, ‘ besides, you 
see you have no experience in flour. It 
would be the blind leading the blind. No, 
Yam afraid I can’t engage you as a 
“hand,” but you can come and study as 
much as you like.’ 

‘ But your own writing, Molly,’ said Miss 
Leonard, ‘ you are forgetting that !’ 

‘Oh! no, I am not, said Molly. ‘I 
shall have plenty of time to write any- 
thing that is worth writing. Experience 
has taught me that in writing for a liveli- 
hood, unless you are somebody great and 
glorious—like Mrs. Oliphant, for instance 
—you often have to write things that are 
not worth writing, or more still, anyone 
else’s reading, which is the principal thing 
after all. No, my works will improve in 


quality. And I shall have all my even- 
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ings, and probably most of my afternoons. 
It will keep me from feeling dull in the 
winter time, when I sit alone with my cat. 
That will be a great point to get a 
thoroughly sociable cat! Oh! yes—l 
know I shall like it, and I will make it 
answer. Then I will write my memoirs, 
or how to be happy inawater-mill! I will 
get somebody to audit my accounts every 
now and then, and see if I am going to the 
bad. Mr. Johnson, you don’t think I shall 
make a muddle, do you? You think I 
shall succeed, I am sure !’ 

‘T don’t the least see why you should 
not succeed,’ he answered, laughing. ‘I 
have a great respect for your intellect, 
and I am sure you will soon master the 
mysteries of miling and book-keeping, if 
you give your mind to them. But | am 


not sure about your living alone there. I 
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fear you will have too many people coming 
along wanting to go into partnership with 
you. 

Just at this moment Jones entered. 

‘If you please, miss,’ he said to Molly, 
‘there is a man here—Michael Brownrigg 
from Highcote Mill—and Mrs. Kreighley, 
and they say may they speak to you for a 
minute ?’ 

‘They had better go into the library, 
Jones,’ said Miss Leonard, as Molly gazed 
aghast at her. ‘Show them in there, and 
then Miss Molly will go and speak to 
them.’ 

‘Our friend Michael doesn’t mean to let 
the grass grow under his feet,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘But what can he want?’ cried Molly. 


“Oh! do come with me, Miss Leonard, and 
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you too,’ turning imploringly to Mr. John- 
son. ‘This is rather awful—my responsi- 
bilities begin too soon.’ 

In the library they found Michael and 
his companion seated on the front edges 
of two chairs side by side. They rose as 
Molly and her friends entered, and executed 
solemnly one a bow, the other a curtsey, 
while Mrs. Kreighley wiped away a tear, 
more imaginary than real, from each eye, 
but she felt the occasion demanded this 
token of feeling. Then followed a pro- 
found silence, till Molly said, 

‘Did you wish to speak to me?’ 

Mrs. Kreighley nudged Michael with her 
elbow. 

‘Don’t keep the young lady a-waitin’, 
she said, in a low,admonitory tone. ‘ Why 


don’t yer speak up, man ?’ 
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Michael slowly rubbed the nudged part, 
and then twisting his hat round once or 
twice—he held it in both hands between 
his knees—he began, 

‘ Well, yer see, miss, beggin’ your par 
don for intruding so soon upon you, but 
we know as how there'll be lots after the 
mill, for there ain’t a better mill this end 
of the county, and the business is fair, 


’ 


and 


Here he stopped abruptly, and looked 
round again at Mrs. Kreighley, who was 
again trying to recall his attention by the 
application of her elbow, and also by 
violent winks which were more apparent 
to those sitting opposite than to the gentle- 
man at her side. 

‘ What is it now ?’ he said, grimly; and 
then apparently it dawned upon him that 


his style was too culogistic, for he began 
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in a different strain, ‘ Yes, as I was sayin’, 
it ain’t a bad mill, but it’s dreadful out of 
repair, and there ain’t many who when 
they sees it will care to be troubled, for 
old master was uncommon tight-fisted, and 
didn’t care nothing for those who was to 
come arter him—seemed to think the mill 
and everything was to be buried along 
with him. But still the business is fairish, 
and so we thought, Rachel and me, as we 
might as well jine our interests, and we'd 
speak to you fust; we seem to have a sort 
of a right to it.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Rachel, ‘and though 
I’ve always been called Mrs. Kreighley, I 
ain't never been married before, only it 
sounded more respectable like living with 
bacheldores, and an old master always a- 
proposin’ and a-proposin’ as he did. And 
if you'll agree, miss, we'll put up the banns 
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and get settled at once, and then I needn't 
move out the furniture as old master has 
left me.’ 

‘Are you going to marry Michael ?’ said 
Molly, slightly bewildered. ‘Iam sure I 
wish you every happiness, but I don't 
quite see what I have to agree to.’ 

‘To let us ‘ave the mill, miss,’ cried the 
two voices simultaneously; and then Mi- 
chael went on alone, ‘ata lease, miss—at a 
fair rent.’ 

‘But I don’t think I mean to let the 
mill,’ said Molly. ‘I have not had much 
time to think about it, for I have only 
known about three hours that Mr. Edward 
Johnson has left it me.’ 

‘Yes, I told him it was too soon, miss,’ 
said Mrs. Kreighley, reprovingly, ‘ a-in- 
trudin’ on your grief too, but he said we 


had better be fust; but if you'll give us the 
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refusal, miss—if you ll just say as much as 
that—that you won't let it to no one else 
without tellin’ us fust.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I promise that,’ said Molly. 
‘But also it is fair to tell you that I do 
not think I shall let it at all.’ 

‘And am Ito go on a-managin’ ?’ said. 
Michael, slowly, his face falling at these 
words. 

‘Yes, please,’ said Molly. ‘ Please go 
on as usual; and will you take care of the 
house, Mrs. Kreighley ?—at least, if I have 
any right to give any orders at all as yet;’ 
and she glanced at Mr. Johnson. 

‘Yes, you have,’ he said, ‘you are exe- 
cutrix as well as heir. I think,’ he went 
on to Michael, ‘ you have got all you can 
expect at present, and [am sure you know 
you will have a kind mistress or landlady, 
as the case may be.’ 
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‘Give them some tea, Jones,’ said Miss 
Leonard ; and she and Molly and Mr. John- 
son went back to the parlour, and Jones 
went off, nothing loth, to fulfil his mistress’ 
commands, and extract all the news from 
the engaged couple. 

‘Do you think he proposed as they came 
home from the funeral?’ said Molly, half- 
choking with laughter. 

‘I should say since then,’ said Mr. John- 
son, ‘ probably after he heard that Mrs. 
Kreighley had a legacy of three hundred 
pounds and some of the furniture, He is 


cuter than one would think—is Michael.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue news that old Edward Johnson had 
left all his property to Molly Scobell, and 
furthermore, that that young lady intended 
to carry on the business of milling herself, 
flew like wild-fire over the country-side, 
andalmost made people forget their interest 
in Miss Leonard’s intended marriage. Even 
the county people were quite excited about 
it, for many of them had seen Molly at 
Mote Court, and even at that serene height 
of society people may talk about their in- 
feriors, though they do not call upon them 
or invite them to dinner. Even some 


of the ladies, among them one whom 
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Molly shrewdly suspected to have been 
Miss Leonard’s youthful rival, came to call 
on purpose to see Molly, and to stare at 
her, as at some curious production of 
nature. But they had not much time in ~ 
which to indulge their curiosity, for one 
morning, early in the year, there appeared 
in the Times a notification, that on January 
20th, William Johnson and Margaret 
Leonard had been married at the parish 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don, and Mote Court was left empty while 
the newly-married pair went off on their 
honeymoon. Molly came back to Mrs. 
Howard, while painters and paperers were 
let loose upon the mill-house at Highcote, 
and Michael and his wife, née Rachel 
Kreighley, were put in charge of both 
business and house for the time being. 


But Molly did not remain very long even 
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at Mrs. Howard’s, for Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son had not been gone a fortnight when 
there came an urgent letter from the lady, 
entreating Molly to come and join them. 
They were going on to Rome and Naples, 
and intended making a trip in Sicily—going 
right into the inland parts, and exploring 
all the famous sites of famous cities. Some 
friends, a lady and her daughter, were 
leaving London for Florence (where the 
Johnsons then were), and would take 
charge of Molly on the journey—so there 
would be no difficulty on that score. ‘ And 
as to money, she wrote,‘ you know you 
needn’t mind that, but William encloses a 
cheque for fifty pounds, to buy what you 
want, and pay your fare here (of course 
you will be at no expense after you are 
with us), and you can pay him back if you 


like, when flour rises !’ 
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‘Oh! Molly, you lucky girl!’ cried 
Cecil, as Molly read her letter out to the 
assembled breakfast-party. 

‘But,’ said Molly, ‘I don’t think I ought 


to go. There’s my business 


‘Oh! stuff and nonsense!’ said Cecil. 

‘ You may never get such another chance 
in all your life. Fancy, Rome and Naples 
and Sicily—Sicily of all places—fancy 
seeing Ktna, and Syracuse. Molly, you 
would be perfectly wicked not to go. Think 
what books you'll write when you come 
home, and as to the mill, surely that can get 
along without you for a couple of months, 
considering it has done so for some years. 
You are not so necessary to its existence 
as all that.’ 

‘Of course you must go,’ said Mrs. 
Howard, ‘ and it is lucky I finished all my 


work yesterday, because now I am free to 
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help you. We'll start after breakfast, and 
buy your things, my dear, and we had 
better call on these ladies, and they can 
tell us when you must be ready and what 
you had best take. It will be cold travel- 
ling, but I daresay you will want thinner 
things there. I don’t know much about 
the climate of Sicily, but a volcano must 
make it warm, I think.’ 

So Molly, after a week’s bustle, started 
off for Italy, and Berkeley, who had given 
up his room to her while she was in Lon- 
don, came back to the Howard's. One 
evening, a letter came from her by the 
last post, and Cecil read it aloud to him 
as they sat by the fire after supper. They 
were alone, for Mrs. Howard and Jack were 
both out and the younger ones in bed. 

‘I saw Maurice Driver to-day, said 


Berkeley. ‘ He is very down, poor chap.’ 
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‘Yes, he locks quite ill and thin, an- 
swered Cecil, ‘but I have no patience with 
him. Why doesn’t he speak out and know 
for certain ?’ 

‘He thinks he has no chance, and more- 
over now he says it will look as if he had 
waited till she had got some money, and 
that he was asking her for that. But really 
it is doing him a lot of good, spiritually, 
you know. He is getting quite limp from 
losing that starch of Prigdom with which 
he was so liberally stiffened. He was so 
awfully conceited, and so proper, and so 
patronising to us poor Bohemians, and 
now—why, he really seemed to have some 
faint idea of what was meant by my last 
sonnet in the Mirror of Spirits, 

‘Did he ?’ answered Cecil, with a little 
grimace, ‘it was more than I did, if you 


mean that one on the “‘ Mystic B!” Let 
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me see, do read it, here it is, and let me 
try if I can comprehend it. IT shall not 
like to be behind Mr. Driver, who always 
seems so sensible.’ 

Berkeley took up the paper which Cecil 
offered him, and read the sonnet in ques- 
tion. It ran as follows : 


THE MYSTIC.B! 


Waked by that message of serial life, 

My soul was drawn by that far mystic sound, 

Along its quivering thread, while all around 
The thick faint air was dim with half-heard strife. 
Till ether edged with radiance, as a knife 

Severed the earthly cords that till then bound 

My mortal limbs, and so myself I found 
Released from this low sphere with dragon-quarrels rife, 
Free on the borders of that nobler realm 

Where the soul meets amazedly its peers, 
And with a joy that doth at first overwhelm, 

Finds itself communing with those great seers, 
Who pierced earth’s clay, and set the spirit free 
To walk high ways in worlds that are to be. 


‘Did they commit suicide ?’ asked Cecil, 
innocently ; she had been listening with her 
head on one side, intently trying to catch 


the meaning. 
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Berkeley looked at her reproachfully, 
but he did not answer in words. He took 
up Cecil’s violin that was lying on the 
table, and drew out one long quivering 
note, which seemed to mount upwards and 
upwards, till it died away still leaving the 
sensation of remote and remoter flight on 
the listening ear. 

‘That is a ladder heavenward,’ he said, 
softly. ‘The soul travels up, from vibration 
to vibration, till, like the Apostle, we enter 
a region where we see things unspeakable. 
Do not tell me that that is not real! The 
mystic is the real, because it is of the soul 
and so immortal; but we cannot explain, 
because words are of the earth, earthy, 
and there are no words to fit the highest 
things we spiritually know. But music 
and love, they are the language of the 


spirit, they are the cords, the ties that link 
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our souls to their true sphere. Maurice 
is travelling up through love—a love that 
began when he lay in the darkness of this 
fleshly world; but he is mounting, the dim 
flakes of earth fall away. He didn’t want 
to be in love with Molly at first, he thought 
she was socially beneath him, it would be 
a bad match in the eyes of the world. 
Wasn’t she just a daily governess? didn’t 
her mother let lodgings? He had meant 
to marry some one with money and good 
connections, but his guardian angel was 
good to him, and led him by another way 
than that he wanted to tread. Now he is 
bitterly ashamed, now his eyes are opening 
to the vulgarity of his thoughts and the 
meanness of his sentiments. He is going 
through a furnace of purification, he is 
mounting painfully, for the rungs of that 


ladder are oft-times of red-hot iron, pain- 
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fully upwards. It is a stern, hard pro- 
cess, and the natural man cries aloud and 
struggles against it. Some find it too hard, 
and fall back, but Maurice won't do that.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Cecil, half under her 
breath, a little overwhelmed by this flood 
of sentiment, ‘I wonder if I am climbing 
my ladder? Have I got a ladder ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the answer, and then to Cecil’s 
extreme and utter surprise, Berkeley was 
on his knees before her, and had caught 
both her hands in his; ‘ yes,’ he went on, 
fervently, ‘ you have, we all have. You 
are mounting yours, but I want you to do 
more than that. I want you to help me 
mount mine also.’ 

‘But I thought you were mounted,’ ex- 
claimed Cecil, staring at him, though she 
did not draw her hands away. ‘I thought 


you were right up in the skies already.’ 
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‘T am only there now and then,’ he said, 
contritely. ‘I have faith without works.’ 

‘But sonnets are terribly hard work,’ 
responded Cecil, with a glitter of fun in 
her eye; ‘at least, ] am sure they are to 
the readers. But please do get up and sit 
ona chair like a Christian. If anybody 
came in, how silly we should look.’ 

‘But you haven't answered me,’ persist- 
ed Berkeley. ‘I can’t get up till you do.’ 

‘Let me see, what was it you asked me?’ 
mused Cecil. ‘Oh! I know. You said 
you wanted me to help you up your ladder, 
but I really think it is hard enough to get 
up one’s own, according to what you say. 

‘Hang the ladders,’ cried Berkeley, in- 
consistently. ‘I will put it in the plainest 
form. Cecil, I love you. Can you love 
me? Will you by my wife ?’ 

‘Oh! but I can’t think of marrying any- 
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one yet, said Cecil, shaking her head. 
‘I can’t leave mother. She couldn't get 
on without me at present.’ 

‘But we might be engaged,’ said Berke- 
ley, eagerly. ‘ Perhaps till I earn a little 
more money, though I have made five 
pounds a week lately. We could live on 
five pounds a week, couldn’t we, Cecil ?’ 

‘Five pounds a week,’ said Cecil, medi- 
tatively. ‘ Let me see—even if you made 
five pounds a week every week, that would 
be only about two-hundred-and-fifty pounds 
a year, and that is rather a nasty little in- 
come. And the worst of a little income is, 
that the wife has to stop at home and look 
after the cooking, instead of being free to 
go out and earn more money. And it is 
so horrid to be poor and not to have a 
shilling to spend on a concert or a book, 


and always to be living in dread of quar- 
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ter-day and the tax-gatherer. Oh! it is so 
hateful. I have been poor all my life, and 
I don't want to go on being so.’ 

‘Then we won’t be married till we are 
rich, said Berkeley, cheerfully; ‘but it 
doesn’t cost anything to be engaged, you 
know. And it will be such a comfort to 
me. I can't describe how great a comfort.’ 

‘But Iam not at all sure that it will be 
any comfort to me, cried Cecil, hastily 
drawing back as Berkeley’s soft moustache 
came nearer to her cheek than she ap- 
proved. ‘I have not thought about it 
nearly enough, and—and, Mr. Berkeley— 
if you don’t get up, and go and sit down 
over there, like a properly-behaved person, 
I will go right away, and never speak to 
you again.’ 

Seeing determination in her eye, Berke- 


ley obeyed her, but he managed to hitch 
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the low chair she had indicated consider- 
ably nearer than it was before. 

‘ Now let us talk it over calmly,’ he said. 
‘It won't cost anything to be engaged— 
you must see that. It really is the cheapest 
luxury in the world.’ | 

‘But a luxury may be superfluous, how- 
ever cheap it is, said Cecil, shading her 
face from the firelight and Berkeley's too 
close gaze with a Japanese fan. ‘ I thought 
you wanted to be engaged to Molly Sco- 
bell, and not tome! Mr. Driver told me 
he found you doing penance in dust and 
ashes before her portrait.’ 

‘So he did, replied Berkeley, calmly. 
‘ But does one ever do that to the person 
that one wants to be engaged to? Saint 
Molly is far off—a sort of twinkling little 
star, up above my world so far. I know it 


is vain to reach after her, even if I wished 
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to, but I don’t. She belongs to Maurice.’ 

‘Do you think she really cares for him?’ 
said Cecil, suddenly, interrupting her 
lover’s flow of eloquence. ‘I can’t make 
out. Molly is such a funny girl.’ 

‘I think if Maurice could manage to 
break all his legs or his arms,’ said Berke- 
ley, thoughtfully, ‘ or lose all his money, 
or tumble into some awful mess or other, 
then Molly would come down out of her 
skies and be perfectly devoted to him. 
Yes, I do think in a calm, seraphic sort of 
way she does lke him, but I think she 
would have been just as ready to marry 
Mr. Johnson if he had asked her instead 
of Miss Leonard.’ 

‘Yes, she almost adores Mr. Johnson,’ 
agreed Cecil—‘and really he is an old 
darling, you know !’ 

‘But a younger darling would be better,’ 
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said Berkeley, in a plaintive tone, ‘ because 
he probably would last longer.’ 

‘But one might get tired of him,’ replied 
Cecil, gravely. 

‘No, cried Berkeley, vehemently, ° that 
you never should. I swear to you that 
I'll never be a bore. You shall be the 
best-amused girl in the world, if you'll just 
be engaged. All you have to say is, “I 
love you, Brian, and when you have got 
money enough J’ll marry you,” and you 
shall never have another dull minute.’ 

‘Is your name Brian?’ asked Cecil, inno- 
cently. ‘I always fancied it was Benjamin.” 

‘Am I a Jew?’ he cried. 

‘T haven’t an idea,’ she answered, can- 
didly. ‘Perhaps you may be an Anglo- 
Israelite. Lots of people are. Our lady 
lodger has just been converted, and is pray- 


ing for the time when they may go and dig 
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up the Hill of Tara and find the remains 
of Jeremiah, his roll, and his book. He 
brought over the coronation stone, you. 
know, with the princesses, the daughters 
of King Zedekiah. It was Jacob's pillar, 
and that is how it got around here. And 
Brian sounds rather Irish. Oh! perhaps 
you are a descendant of Bishop Berkeley. 
He was an Irish bishop, wasn’t he ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ replied Berkeley, ‘ but 
though I am connected with the Church, I 
fear I cannot lay claim to kinship with 
anyone holding so high a position in that 
body. I had better tell you what I know 
of my family histcry, if I have not done 
so before. My father was a curate, not 
passing rich, but the opposite on about a 
hundred pounds a-year. He died of typhus 
fever, caught while visiting his sick 


parishioners. My mother died a year 
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after, leaving me at the age of four years 
to the care of a great-uncle, who was a 
lawyer in the country. He was a kind 
old fellow. When I was old enough, he 
sent me to a grammar-school in the country. 
But when I was fifteen he died also, 
leaving me five hundred pounds. There 
was no stipulation about age, so it was. 
paid me at once. I kept myself at school 
for another year by the advice of an old 
friend, and then, having determined to be 
an artist, I came to London to study. 
Then I went to Paris for a couple of 
years. Before I was twenty-one, my five 
hundred pounds were gone ; but I managed 
to keep myself from starving by hook or 
by crook. I was at my lowest ebb when 
I came to know Driver. He got me work, 
and now I am on my legs, and don’t mean ~ 


to tumble off them again, I assure you. I 
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hear someone coming, Cecil; there’s the key 
in the lock, answer before they come in.’ 

But Cecil had started up and flown to 
the piano, and, when Mrs. Howard came 
into the room, was crashing out some 
chords she hardly knew what. 

‘Still practising, my dear?’ said her 
mother, compassionately. ‘Aren't you 
tired? It is getting late; but poor Mrs. 
Seplen was so ill, I couldn’t leave her till 
her sister came in.’ 

‘T haven’t been practising all the time, 
said Cecil, demurely, with a tiny, quick, 
laughing glance at Berkeley. * But you 
must be horribly tired, mother dear. Oh! 
there is Frank. How late they do keep 
him at that hateful warehouse! I wish 
he would give it up. I do callit a wicked 
shame that while tailors and dressmafters 


are not allowed to work their people after 
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eight, these big Wood Street warehouse- 
men, who are just rolling in riches, and 
pretend to call themselves gentlemen, can 
keep their clerks and people slaving away 
to any hour of the night or morning with- 
out paying them an extra sixpence. It is 
unfair.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Howard, with a sigh. 
‘It is. But it is the way of the world. 
And if Frank were to leave there, he might 
not get another post. And he says their 
place isn’t so bad as others. He never works 
atter eleven, while at some of them you are 
kept on till two or three in the morning.” 

But just then Frank came in witha rush, 
his face glowing with delight, not white 
and worn and weary as usual. 

‘ News, news!’ he cried. 

‘Why, what is it ?” gasped Mrs. Howard, 


as Frank seized her in his arms and danced 
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her wildly round the table. ‘Oh! my 
dear boy, have mercy upon me!’ 

‘T’ve done with old Jones, and his 
beastly old hats, shouted Frank. ‘I’m a 
gentleman at last. I’m never going back 
to the old shop again.’ 

‘ But—what—’ stammered Mrs. Howard. 

‘Thave got a postin the Grand Kangaroo 
Life Insurance Office, the best, or nearly 
the best office in London. I’m to have 
eighty pounds a-year, and to rise a tenner 


and—if in 


every year, cried Frank ; ‘and 
ten years or so I’m not actuary somewhere, 
TU eat all the stock of new straw sailors 
just come in at Wood Street.’ 

‘But how did you come to hear of it ?’ 
cried Mrs. Howard. 

‘Oh! Mr. Grigson, the head of the 
Kangaroo, is a friend of Mr. Johnson’s. 


It was he spoke a word for me. Grigson 
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sent for me a week ago, but J didn’t say a 
word to you people lest it should all end 
in smoke. But it is all right now, and I 
am to begin on Monday. That’s the only 
good thing about old Jones. If a fellow 
does hear of a better post, he doesn’t stand 
in the way. He lets you go there and 
then. There is that to be said for him. 
And they wanted me directly at the 
Kangaroo, because one of their fellows, 
poor chap, died very suddenly, and so 
they wanted help at once. But, I say, is 
supper ready? I am so hungry, for I 
couldn't eat a bit of dinner.’ 

‘It shall be ready in two minutes,’ cried 
Cecil, who flew off kitchen-wards. 

Berkeley rushed off likewise, but he was 
back by the time a smoking dish of eggs 
and bacon was being placed on the table, 


with a bottle of champagne under his arm. 
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‘We must drink success to the young 
kangaroo,’ he said, as he took his place at 
the table. 

‘And Mr. Johnson’s health too,’ cried 
Cecil. ‘Oh, he has been good to us, and 
it is just all his doing.’ | 

It was a glad and merry meal that even- 
ing at Mrs. Howard’s. Even Jack and 
Jill were roused out of bed and brought 
down, wrapped up each in a blanket, to 
have a tea-spoonful of champagne and a 
piece of sponge-cake in honour of the oc- 
casion; and, when the festivity was over” 
and they were all going off to bed, Berke- 
ley heard a soft ‘ Good-night—Brian,’ that 
made his heart beat high with joy. ‘ Good- 
night, he whispered in reply, and then 
somehow, Mrs. Howard and Frank being 
just out of sight for a minute, two heads 


came very close together for an instant. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Mouty returned from her foreign travels 
in April, leaving her friends still abroad. 
They had decided to stay and spend the 
coming summer in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, and tried their utmost to persuade 
Molly to remain with them. It was a ter- 
rible temptation, but she stood firm, de- 
claring that she must go home and attend 
to her business, or else it would go to rack 
and ruin. She only stayed a few days in 
London, and then went off to Bembury, 


where she found her presence was really 
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necessary, for Michael, relieved from the 
constant questioning, if not active super- 
vision, of his keen old master, was falling 
into a very slow and sleepy method of 
doing business. To his surprise, he soon 
discovered that his young mistress in- 
tended to be anything but just the nom- 
inal mistress he had anticipated, who he 
fondly hoped would take his word as final 
on every point, nor ever question his wis- 
dom. As his wife Rachel expressed it, he 
‘had to jump round pretty quick, which 
fact delighted that bustling little body, who 
had already begun to find the slow ways 
of her husband a little trying. 

Molly was up early in the morning, and 
out and about everywhere. She soon knew 
as much about milling as Michael himself; 
she insisted on every order being promptly 


attended to, and would put up with no 
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slovenly ways ; she inspected the stables, 
and made sure her horses had their proper 
amount of corn, and that all was kept clean 
and neat. A sort of busy briskness began 
to show itself about the premises, trade 
looked up immensely, and the wheel seemed 
always booming. Molly undertook all the 
correspondence and accounts, getting a 
bank-clerk from Bembury to instruct her 
in all the mysteries of book-keeping; and 
soon the country customers began to regard 
the young lady miller with respect, mingled 
with wonder. 

‘She’s a peart one!’ remarked an old 
farmer, ‘ you'll have to get up uncommon 
early to get round the blind side of she!’ 

Molly was very happy. She possessed 
that business faculty which is often the 
heritage of the middle-class girl, added to 


the finer intellectual fibre which gave so 
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much keen delight to her existence. The 
life around her was a perpetual study; the 
quiet beauty of the country a constant Joy. 
The rich, lichen-tinted colours of the old 
mill glowing in the morning light; the 
music and flow of the little brimming river; 
the great, dripping, thunderous wheel in 
its darksome recess ; the white, tilted cart 
drawn by her strong, brown horse, going 
off from the yard; the placid, rustic figures 
slowly moving about, and the skimming 
swallows building now under the eaves, 
—all was an intelligent, a tasted joy to her. 

As soon as she had got her business into 
good working order, she turned her atten- 
tion to her house and garden. She had 
rather reluctantly given up the wide old 
kitchen to Michael and his wife, and had 
established herself in a long, low, pan- 


nelled room, whose latticed window looked 
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out on to the front-garden and the road, 
Here she had her books and her piano and 
her writing-table, and here, in the quiet 
afternoons, she found the spring of her ideas 
renewed, and many an hour her pen trav- 
elled steadily over page after page of paper. 

The garden was also an immense delight 
to her. She did not alter it much, delight- 
ing in the old-fashioned mixture of cab- 
bages, fruit-trees, roses and peonies. The 
pear and cherry-trees were all a cloud of 
snowy white when Molly arrived, while 
there were great clumps of golden daffodils 
in the brown borders beneath, and the 
apple blossoms were daintily showing their 
pink-tipped buds. Mollyhad a little ereen- 
house put up, and in a corner of the field 
a tennis-ground was laid down. She and 
Patty (for Patty had left the vicarage, and, 


waiving her apprenticeship to the cooking 
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as now unnecessary, had come at once 
as table-maid and personal attendant to 
Molly, while Mrs. Michael presided over 
the cooking) were often out before seven 
in the morning, working away at the tangled 
overgrown borders, and rejoicing as they 
discovered some new-old flower friend 
pushing itself upward, and released it from 
its tangling weeds. 

So the time slipped away till June came 
again, and brought with it real June 
weather. The fields were knee-deep in 
rustling flower-starred, blossoming grasses, 
rippling in wondrous bronze and silvery 
tints before the soft light wind, and the 
wild roses were wreathing the hedges with 
their fair frail beauty. Molly and her 
maid were out betimes that midsummer 
morning, busy with rake and hoe, while the 
dew lay fresh on leaf and flower, and the 
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little bit of lawn was quite pearled over. 

‘ Ain’t the air sweet, miss ?’ said Patty, 
sniffing up the fresh scented atmosphere, 
luxuriously, ‘it seems to ,go all down one 
like.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Molly, ‘it’s lovely! Butoh! 
dear—the snails or the slugs have been 
eating up my young asters. They were 
coming on so nicely.’ 

‘Nasty things!’ said Patty. ‘But Pl 
put some ashes round ’em presently—that 
will keep ’em. But, oh! miss, I wanted to 
tell you. I saw Jem last night.’ 

‘ Well, Patty ?’ 

‘ And he wants to be friends again, miss.’ 

‘Does he? Well, he shows good sense, 
I think. But what do you want, Patty ?’ 

‘I hardly know, miss, and that’s the 
truth,’ answered Patty, meditatively lean- 


ing on her rake while she spoke. ‘ You 
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see, young Mr. Asquill, the grocer’s young 
man—he’s foreman at Mr. Tonkin’s, miss,— © 
has been very attentive lately, and he wants 
me to walk out with him, and that might 
be a better thing, ’cause he has money saved, 
and they do say old Mr. Tonkin will make 
him partner, not having a son of his own. 
And I always had a fancy to sit in one of 
them little boxes and take orders; I’m 
quick at figgers—at least, I used to be at 
school. And then a trade is a trade, and 
better than police-ing, which is often a lot 
of night-work, and having a man a-bed half 
the day, and never reg’lar to his meals, and 
the work all nohow.’ 

‘But who do you like best, Patty ?’ said 
her young mistress. ‘Isn't that the ques- 
tion chiefly ?’ 

‘Oh! well, miss,’ said Patty, philoso- 
phically. ‘I thank God, I hope I could 

Te 
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love any man who would make a good hus- 
band. Not but that I like Jem best now / 
but one has got to think of the future, you 
see, miss. So I think perhaps I had bet- 
ter wait a bit and see how the land lies. 
Law, to think that it is just two years since 
I bamboozled poor Jem. I don’t think he 
has ever right down forgiven me yet. And 
there was that nice-lookin’ Mr. Driver, too. 
Have you seen him lately, miss ?’ 

‘No, said Molly, ‘not for a long time. 
But there is Rachel ringing the bell for 
breakfast, Patty. We must go in.’ 

It was a long time since Molly had seen 
Maurice Driver. Not indeed since Miss 
Leonard’s wedding, at which he had been 
one of the few guests. Sometimes she 
could not help wondering if he had quite, 
quite forgotten her. Even when staying 


with Mrs. Howard on her return from 
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abroad, she had seen nothing of him—he 
had been absent in the north somewhere 
on business, and his mother was away at 
Hastings, she not having been well. And 
poor Molly, to her extreme annoyance and 
vexation, found herself very often thinking 
of him, and was obliged to confess to her- 
self that the idea that he had quite forgotten 
her was extremely painful to her. Several 
times she had found it necessary to be ex- 
cessively angry with herself for dwelling 
on the subject: of course, it was only 
natural that he should quite have got over 
any fancy he might at one time have enter- 
tained for her. It was her own fault too, 
in a great measure, because she felt sure he 
meant to speak to her last summer, and 
she had prevented him. And since then, 
had she not in a measure deprived him of 


an inheritance which might have been his ; 
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besides of course, with his fastidious 
notions about womankind, her turning 
miller in real literal earnest must have 
disgusted him beyond measure. Probably 
that was the finishing stroke to all her 
shortcomings. Only after what Miss 
Leonard had said that day !—Then Molly 
shook herself angrily. How stupid she 
was! and she felt quite cross that this 
morning, this lovely summer morning, 
when all was so bright and so sweet, 
Patty should have revived not only the 
memory of that summer two years ago, 
but of last summer when Maurice had been 
her most devoted servitor in those bright 
weeks before Ralph had come back. ‘Oh! 
what a donkey you are!’ Molly said to her- 
self severely— she who will not when she 


may, when she will she shall have nay.” 
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But yet I’m not really sorry I would not 
let him speak. There would have been 
such a muddle anda bother. And if he 
was to forget so soon—why, it is a mercy |’ 
Bnt yet, for all her reflections, Molly felt, 
for some incomprehensible reason, quite 
low-spirited as she got up from her solitary 
breakfast, and tied on her sun-bonnet, 
preparatory to her morning inspection of 
the mill and all its dependencies. 

But her low spirits vanished as she 
entered into the work of the morning, and 
she was her eager bright self again as, 
everything being arranged, she returned 
across the mill-yard about eleven o’clock. 
She went through Rachel’s kitchen, and 
into the little hall on her way to her own 
sitting-room. The front door stood open, 


after the fashion of the country, letting in 
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a flood of sunshine, and as she was cross- 
ing it, she heard the click of the gate, and 
was aware that some one—a man of some 
description—was coming up the little path 
to the open doorway. His face was in 
shadow, indeed his figure stood out quite 
black against the brilliant light that was 
dazzling her eyes, and she did not recog- 
nise who the visitor was, till a well-known 
voice saying, ‘Miss Scobell!’ made her 
heart give an unwonted j ump. 

‘Mr. Driver!’ she exclaimed, hurriedly 
pulling off her sun-bonnet, while she 
wondered if her hair were very rough and 
untidy. ‘Is it really you? Oh! please 
come in!’ and she led the way into her 
sitting-room, whose quaint pretty homeli- 
ness caught Maurice’s fancy at once. 

‘I am a very early visitor,’ he said, ‘ but 


I had not seen you go long, and having a 
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free day, and an immense longing to see 
Bembury and my friends there again, I 
thought I might venture.’ 

‘Iam sure Bembury is very pleased to 
see you, replied Molly, frankly, ‘only I 
fear the friends are fewer in number than 
you anticipate. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are 
still away. I do not think they will be 
back at Mote Court till the autumn.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I knew they were still abroad,’ 
said Maurice, calmly, ‘they seem to have 
been having a splendid time. But you were 
with them in the spring, were you not ?’ 

‘Yes. Ihad the grandest treat!’ said 
Molly. ‘I joined them at Florence, and 
then we went to Rome and Naples, and to 
crown all we were a month in Sicily. Oh! 
it was grand! I never had such a splendid 
time in my life before.’ 


‘J was absent from London when you 
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returned,’ said Maurice. ‘ We, that is my 
partner and I, have had a great stroke of 
good fortune. A very rich man in the 
Midlands, one of those mauufacturers in 
the palmy days of manufacturing which 
seem nearly past, and who counts his 
money by millions, has taken into his head 
to build a great church and sort of mon- 
astic establishment down there, and has 
chosen to place it in the very centre of the 
poorest part of the busy town of H——. 
He has bought up a street or two of small 
houses, and pulled them down, and into 
this site his ecclesiastical establishment 
had to be fitted. I spent some weeks 
down there getting the exact bearings, 
and we have had the luck to have our 
plans accepted. It is a great feather in 
our cap, and I may say it has put our 


firm on its architectural legs, besides 
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being a most interesting piece of work to 
superintend.’ 

‘T should think so, cried Molly. ‘I 
am glad. How delighted your mother 
must be!’ 

‘Yes, indeed she is!’ said Maurice ; and 
then after a pause, he said, 

‘Are you very busy this morning, Miss 
Scobell. I was wondering if you could 
spare time to walk up with me to Mote 
Court. I have quite a longing to see the 
old place again.’ 

‘J will go with pleasure, she said, ‘ and 
then you must come back and have some 
dinner with me. You see, she laughed, 
‘I fling away all pretence. I don’t ask 
you to luncheon, because I dine at one 
o'clock, in true country fashion. But won’t 
you come and see the mill first and all my 
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Maurice professed himself most anxious 
to explore the mill, and they went out to- 
gether, Molly substituting a shady straw 
hat for her sun-bonnet. As they went 
into the yard, the new cart of which she 
was secretly immensely proud was just 
rolling out of the yard, its white tilt shin- 
ing in the sun. Molly pointed with the 
finger of pride to the name, Mary Scobell, 
miller, Highcote, painted upon it. 

‘See,’ she said, ‘my style and title !’ 

‘And you like the business?’ he said, 
looking gravely down at her. ‘ You don’t 
find it a bore, or too great an interruption 
to your literary work ?’ 

‘No, she said, ‘there is really very 
little for me to do, save to keep my eyes 
open, and poke Michael up now and then 
when he gets too insufferably lazy. And 


it seems to give a sort of balance to my 
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mind. You see, lam not a great writer 
ora great thinker. I never shall be. I 
have a certain amount of fancy, a tiny 
grain of imagination, and a small bit of 
literary faculty, that is how I gauge my 
intellectual stock, you see. The time I 
gave up entirely to literary work showed 
me the truth. And I find that to have some 
quite prosaic everyday work is good for 
my mind. Then I love the country life, 
and the country ways, and the country 
people are inexhaustible stores of amuse- 
ment to me.’ 

‘And are you not lonely living here by 
yourself?’ said Maurice. 

They had left the mill now, and were 
strolling up the lane towards Mote Court. 

‘Not at present, said Molly, frankly. 
‘When the winter comes and I can’t be in 


the garden it may be different. I shall 
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have to engage a companion if I find it 
dull.’ 

‘Do you mind coming up the avenue ?’ 
asked Maurice, suddenly, pausing at the 
_ footpath which struck off in that direction. 

‘Oh! no,’ answered Molly, forgetting 
for a moment the last time she had seen 
_ Maurice at that place. When she recol- 
lected it a minute after, she was half-vexed 
that she had consented, but it was im-— 
possible then to draw back. 

The avenue was looking its very best. 
The trees all dressed in the vivid oreen 
of early summer throwing their chequered 
shade on the fine turf below. A silence 
fell upon the two as they passed along till 
they came to the spot where Molly had 
turned and fled on the night that both were 


now thinking of. Here Maurice paused. 
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‘IT wanted you to come here,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘ because—here where, like a brute, 
I so misjudged you—I wanted to beg your 
forgiveness.’ 

‘Did you think so badly of me?’ an- 
swered Molly, sadly. ‘I do not know but 
what you had cause enough. You must 
indeed have wondered what I was doing 
here so late at night—and then those silly 
people taking me for poor Lady Betty's 
ghost! It did not really matter, though ; 
I was only so afraid the next morning 
when you spoke to me in the post-office 
that Mr. Farley would hear you, and guess 
I had been to meet my poor, poor Ralph. 
And IJ was trying to deceive him, so in a 
way I deserved your suspicions.’ 

‘Oh! no, you didn’t,’ said Maurice, con- 


tritely. ‘ And Farley did hear. He spoke 
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to me and asked me about it, and then-I 
learnt to my shame and grief that my mad 
jealousy had probably involved you in 
further trouble.’ 

‘Jealousy!’ exclaimed Molly, with a 
startled air. ‘ Jealousy! I don’t understand. 
How could you be jealous ?’ 

‘You may well ask. But—but I didn’t 
know about your brother, and I fancied, 
idiot that I was, that you had been to meet 


—some one—else!’ 


‘You did indeed misjudge me,’ said 
Molly, in a low voice, the tears flashing 
into her eyes,‘ you did indeed misjudge 
me. And you further thought, I suppose, 
that Iwas using the old superstition to 
screen my misdoings ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maurice, humbly. ‘I will 
confess all. I cannot say how I have hated 


myself since ; how 
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‘Did Mr. Farley tell you, then, about 
Ralph ?’ interrupted Molly, suddenly. 

‘Yes, and I tried to see you to beg your 
forgiveness then, but your dear mother was 
ill, and then I was called away to London, 
and forced to go down into the north. 
When I got back, the first place I came to 
was Bembury, but you had vanished, and 
no one could tell me where you were gone.’ 

‘Then you knew about Ralph—about 
his—his wrong-doings,’ said Molly, ‘ when 
I met you—at that musical party ?” 

‘Yes, of course I did,’ answered Maurice, 
a little surprised, ‘and oh, wasn’t I glad 
to see you! Molly, Molly,—he put out 
his hands to her as he spoke,— I was the 
greatest of brutes ever to think one bad 
thought about you—the only plea I can 
put forward is that I loved you, so that I 
was just mad with jealousy.’ 


VOT LT U 
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Molly stood silently looking down at the 
grass at her feet. That Maurice should 
have known her story all the time, when 
she was feeling it her bounden duty to tell 
him of it, could not but have some effect 
upon her. Of course she knew he had 
learned it since, and notwithstanding what 
Miss Leonard had said to her, she, in her 
own mind, had connected his long absence 
with the fact of his acquiring that know- 
ledge. Now she learnt that she had mis- 
judged him almost as much as he had 
misjudged her, and her heart softened to- 
wards him. Besides, she was conscious of 
a change in him. He had lost his old well- 
contented air. There was a wistful, hungry 
look in his eyes. He was older and graver, 
and had quite lost his boyishness. He was 
a man, with a man’s thoughts, purposes, 


determination. As he stood there looking 
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down at her, she felt against her will that 
he was dominating her in a way that she 
had never experienced before. 

‘But I must be quite honest,’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘I have come not only to 
ask for your forgiveness—though I trust 
you will grant me that—but I have come 
to ask for much more than that—much 
more. I think I need not tell you how 
much, how long I have loved you. I think 
you must know it. I have wanted to tell 
you that so long, but I had not courage. 
I feared to ask for your love, because I 
feared it was a useless question—that all 
I should gain would be a brief denial. I 
waited and waited, hoping for some sign, 
some little token to give me hope, but it 
did not come. But now I can bear the 
Suspense no longer. Whatever be my 
answer, I must know my fate. My darling,’ 

U2 
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he went on, passionately, catching her 
hands in his, ‘my love—my love—tell me 
that I may have a little hope—if only a 
little hope, still that!’ 

Molly still was silent. She drew her 
hands gently from his grasp, but she did 
not move away. It was very still around 
them. The faintest rustling of the breeze 
amid the tender leaves, the twittering of 
the birds, and Maurice’s quick breathing 
as he stood before her, his eyes fixed on 
her downcast face; beyond was the quietude 
of a summer morning, so full of the sense 
of breathing happy life, yet so peaceful, 
so quiet, with the graciousness of kindly 
nature. 

‘Molly, he whispered, drawing a little 
nearer, ‘can’t you tell me if you love me?’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘ that is just what I can- 


not. I—I—don’t seem to® know. “1am 
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very sorry, she added, contritely, as a 
look of pain swept over his face, ‘ but it is 
g, and—and—if I made a mis- 


take, it would beso bad for us both. How 


SO puzzlin 


is one to tell if one is—in love ?’ 

‘JT think I can teach you,’ he answered, 
gathering up a little courage. ‘ Let us sit 
down on this fallen tree. Now, tell me, 
while I have not seen you, have you ever 
thought of me ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, sometimes.’ 

‘And have you wished just a tiny bit 
that you might see me?’ 

‘Well, ye—es. Perhaps—lI have.’ 

‘That is a great sign,’ he declared, con- 
fidently. ‘I know it is, because I have 
longed and longed more than | can say to 
see you, and to be sitting by you—just 
like this;’ and Maurice’s arm began to steal 


round Molly’s waist. 
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‘Oh! but I haven't, she said, moving 
quickly away, ‘so that must be a sign in 
the other direction.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he replied, confidently, 
‘that is only just a little difference in 
manner, or temperament. I feel sure | 
can convince you if you will give me time.’ 

‘But we must get back for dinner, or it 
will be spoilt,’ said Molly, in a very prac- 
tical manner; ‘and it is past twelve now. 
How much time do you want ?’ 

Maurice did not answer for a moment. 
He knelt down on the turf by Molly’s side, 
and looked straight into her eyes. There 
was a half-laughing, half-shy look in them 
which sent a sudden thrill of joy through 
his heart. He just put his arms round 
her and kissed her as he knelt there 
beside her. 


‘I do not want any more time,’ he said, 
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softly, ‘because I am sure you are 
convinced already.’ 

‘Oh! but that is jumping to a conclu- 
sion too quickly, she said, trying to slip 
out of his grasp, but he held her firm. 

‘You have forgiven me,’ he said, ‘ tell 
me, darling, you have forgiven me?’ 

‘Oh! yes, I have forgiven you.’ 

‘And you love me, a little bit ?’ 

‘Well, yes, perhaps I do.’ 

‘ And you will marry me very soon ?’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know about that,’ said 
Molly, rousing herself, and pushing her 
lover away from her. ‘ You will want me 
to give up my mill, and I shall hate to do 
that.’ 

‘No, I won’t ask you to give up any- 


except the name of Scobell, which, 


thing 
however, I am free to confess, is a much 


prettier one than mine, said Maurice, 
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settling himself confidently by Molly’s 
side, ‘and certainly not the mill. Only I 
was thinking as I came down how it could 
be a little altered and enlarged.’ 

‘Oh! were you?’ said Molly. ‘You 
seem to have been pretty sure, then.’ 

‘No, I wasn’t sure at all,’ replied 
Maurice; ‘ but supposing you were gra- 
cious and condescending to me, I began 
to think what a lovely place we might 
make of it. We might have it as our 
country house, and leave Michael and his 


? 


“missus” in charge while we were in 
London.’ 

‘Maurice,’ said Molly, earnestly, sud- 
denly turning and looking gravely at him, 
‘do you know that you must be very 
much changed? Don’t you really mind 
about the mill? And think, too, I was 


just a bit of a daily governess, and my 
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mother let lodgings, and there is all that 
dreadful story about poor Ralph, and now 
—I am nothing but a country miller-ess. 
Do you really mean you wish to marry a 
girl with all these sad disqualifications ? 
Remember, you might marry a lady born 
if you chose! Are you quite, quite sure ? 
Won’t you be vexed, perhaps, when later 
on you rise to be a great architect, and 
mix with all sorts of distinguished people? 
Won't you grow perhaps to be ashamed of 
me? I could part with you now, Maurice 
—I don’t mean to say but that I should 
be very sorry—but still I could do it; but 
if once—once IJ let my heart go—if once | 
married you, and later on I found out that 
you were sorry—that you repented it— 
that you were vexed at your own folly in 
burdening yourself in such a manner— 


oh! I think I should die!’ Oh, Maurice, 
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are you quite—quite sure and certain ?’ 

‘Certain!’ he cried. ‘Oh, my darling! 
I know I deserve that you should doubt 
me. I know it is impossible but what you. 
should do so—but if I could only tell you 
how it humbles me !_ Molly—Molly, believe 
that I love you with all my heart and soul, 
and that I shall be prouder of having you 
for my wife than if I had married—well, a 
princess !’ 

‘There is somebody coming up the 
avenue!’ cried Molly, suddenly jumping 
up off the log on which they. had been sit- 
ting, ‘and I am sure that poor chicken will 


be roasted to a cinder!’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael Brownrigg were 
sitting over their tea that same afternoon 
in the comfortable old kitchen which, save 
that the wooden chair in which old Edward 
used to sit was pushed away with its back 
against the wall, looked much the same as 
-it had done in the old: miller’s lifetime. 
Mrs. Michael was thoughtful, and, for her, 
unusually silent, but as she saw symptoms 
that her husband had finished his tea and 
was thinking of his pipe, she spoke. 

‘That young man is come a-coortin’, 


Michael,’ she said, slowly. 
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‘Is he?’ said Michael, settling into his 
chair again ; ‘why—how d’ye know ?’ 

‘Law,’ answered Rachel, ‘he’s got it 
writ in big letters all over him. Large 
print, and no mistake! And I think our 
young missis has said yes. I’m sorry!’ 

‘I don’t see as how you have any cause 
to be that,’ replied Michael, after a reflec- 
tive pause, ‘for, if she takes a London man 
for a husband, she will give up the mill; 
and if she don’t she can’t be goin’ around 
as she does now, and we'll as good as get 
it. As to he—he came along into the mill 
this marnin’, and I don’t b’lieve he knows 
wheat from barley unless he sees it growin’. 
He'll never bother about it, so it'll be good 
for us either way.’ 

‘Yes, that’s all very well from your p’int 
of view, Michael,’ said Rachel; ‘ but then 
I looks at it different. If Miss Molly goes 
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away, it'll be so precious dull. You are 
very well, Michael, but you ain't amoosin’.’ 

‘That warn’t in the contrak, answered 
Michael, placidly. ‘ It is the wumman that 
has to do the lighter part of the work. The 
man has too much on his mind—he has to 
work, he has, and how’s a man with a mill 
on his mind to be amoosin’ ?’ 

“’Tain’t amoosin’ exactly!’ said his wife, 
meditatively. ‘Old Edward warn’t amoosin’, 
but he kept one alive. He said things as 
spirited one up like! Now you——you ain’t 
bad-tempered like hewas, but you're heavy. 
You are all flour like—when you ain't beer.’ 

‘Flour is a good thing,’ responded Mi- 
chael, ‘so is beer, let the teetotals jaw as 
they like! If a man has his mind full of 
two good things, what has a woman got to 
complain of ?’ 


‘Flour is a good thing, no doubt, said 
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Rachel, ‘ and so is suet, but if I was to 
make your puddings of nothin’ but sich, I 
think you would get rayther tired of them. 
One wants a raisin or a currant, and a bit 
of sugar and a pinch of spice to make it go 
down, and so ’tis with life. Not but what 
it would be a good thing to have the mill. 
And I'll be glad to see Miss Molly married 
and settled, and to a sort of connection of 
the old family too.’ 

Other people besides Mrs. Rachel felt 
that it was a good thing that Molly was at 
last engaged to Maurice Driver. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson received the letter contain- 
ing the news as they sat at breakfast, at 
the Hotel Schweizerhof looking out on to 
the Lake of Lucerne, where they happened 
to be staying just then. Pilatus, in a robe 


of faint morning mist, rose wonderful and 
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mysterious from the pale blue shimmer of 
the water. Opposite them, the steamer for 
Fluelen was whistling to warn tardy pas- 
sengers it was about to start immediately ; 
the many languaged crowd passed back- 
ward and forward under the shade of the 
chesnut-trees on the quays, and along the 
road the voitures were rattling people to 
the early train. 

‘We must have the wedding at Mote 
Court, said Mrs. Johnson. ‘ Molly must 
agree to that. wonder when it is fixed? 
Molly doesn’t mention any time, but there 
is no use in their waiting now. I should 
think she might be ready by September or 
October at latest. We shall be home by 
the end of August, shall we not?’ 

‘We can go home any time you like,’ 


remarked her husband, ‘but I think that 
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will be plenty of time. Maurice has writ- 
ten to me, here is his letter, and he says 
he hopes it will be before winter, though 
Molly is anxious to put it off till next year.’ 
‘Oh! that is nonsense!’ Mrs. Johnson, 
like other newly-married persons, was 
most anxious that all the world should be 
in the same happy condition as herself. 
‘Oh! nonsense! What is the use of their 
waiting, and her living all alone in that 
out-of-the-way place through the winter? 
It will be more than a year since poor 
Ralph died. If you don’t mind, William, 
I will write and tell her that we claim the 
right of having the wedding, and that 
September or October will suit us best.’ 
Mrs. Johnson had her way. After much 
demur, Molly was persuaded at last to 
agree to being married in October. It was 


a quiet but very pretty wedding that was 
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held in the old grey church of Bembury, 
which that day was bright with a perfect 
flood of sunshine, golden sunshine such as 
sometimes will make an October day glori- 
ous. Cecil Howard and little Jill were 
the only bridesmaids, and Brian Berkeley 
was best man, and for the occasion got 
himself up in such a perfection of orthodox 
costume as sent Cecil into shrieks of laugh- 
ter when she beheld him. It may as well 
be said that Cecil had agreed to the eco- 
nomical luxury of being engaged, and that 
Brian and she were to be married—some 
day. But when Brian appeared at Mote 
Court that morning, Cecil walked round 
him at a respectful distance, and inspected 
him with intense delight. His shiny silk 
hat, his new frock coat, his gloves, and his 
buttonhole each came in turn for approval. 

‘Were you ever so respectably clothed 
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before in all your life, Brian?’ she en- 
quired. ‘I am sure you never, never will 
be again.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I will, he said, ‘and that on 
our own wedding-day.’ 

‘I see, you mean to be economical and 
put them away,’ she retorted,‘ but they 
will be out of fashion, dear. Besides, I 
won't marry you at all unless you come in 
your brown velveteen. I am engaged to 
an artist and poet, not to a wax-work 
model in a ready-made tailor’s shop, which 
is what you resemble most at the present 
minute. Why, I shouldn’t have known 


you if I had met you out walking.’ 


A few more words, and then we must say 
good-bye to all our friends at Bembury. 
It is summer again, and Cecil and Brian 


are sitting in Molly’s parlour, for Cecil 
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is staying with her friend, and Brian has 
run down for the day. Berkeley has got 
hold of a mandoline, and is twanging an 
accompaniment to Cecil’s piano. Maurice 
is sitting in a low chair, deeply engaged in 
studying the Zimes. From outside floats 
in the scent of flowers, and the hum of the 
mill-wheel. Presently Molly enters, and 
coming behind Maurice leans over the 
back of his chair, and runs the tip of her 
finger down the bridge of his nose. 

‘ Poor thing!’ she murmurs, softly, ‘ does 
it know it is out of joint ?’ 

‘Kh!’ said Maurice, looking up wonder- 
ingly. ‘ Out of joint! What do you mean ?’ 

‘It is out of joint,’ she repeats. ‘ It never 
will be master of Mote Court—for—there 
is—a son—and heir!’ 

‘No,’ he cried, jumping up and facing 
her, ‘ you don’t mean it!’ 


xe 
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‘Ah! but I do,’ she said, laughing and 
clapping her hands triumphantly, ‘and it 
is the loveliest baby that ever was seen; 
and as to Mr. Johnson, he is a sight for 
sair eyes. He looks as if he had grown a 
foot or so in every direction! And the 
baby is to be William Leonard, and I— 
just fancy, humble miller that I am—I am 


to be godmother !’ 


THE END. 
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By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


“We have no hesitation in declaring that ‘The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick ’ is the best novel of its kind that we have seen for some years. It is 
apparently a first effort, and, as such, is really remarkable. The story is 
extremely simple. Mary Mauser marries her husband for external, and per- 
haps rather inadequate, reasons, and then discovers that he married her 
because she was an heiress. She feels the indignity acutely, and does not 
scruple to tell him her opinion—her very candid opinion—of his behaviour. 
That is the effect of the first few chapters, and the rest of Miss Whitby’s 
book is devoted to relating how this divided couple hated, quarrelled, and 
finally fell in love with one another. Mary Fenwick and her husband live 
and move and make us believe in them in a way which few but the great 
masters of fiction have been able to compass. Their modifications of character 
follow one another naturally and almost imperceptibly, and at the end of the 
story they are still unmistakably the same couple as we began with, modified 
put not altered by their curious experience of wedded life. It is a most artistic 
piece of work, The minor personages also have each a clearly recognizable 
individuality. Mrs. Holland must have been drawn, or, let us hope, carica- 
tured from life. We must not forget those two delightful children, Jack and 
Gill, who are exquisitely natural and the very outcome of their surroundings ; 
nor Cicely Mauser, a girl whom it would be a pleasure to meet.” —Atheneum. 


myo ENGLISH GIRLS 


By MABEL HART 


“ This story is distinguished by its pure and elegant English, and the re- 
finement of its style and thought. Itisa lively account, with many touches 
. of humour, of Art study in Florence, and the story weaved into it exhibits 
a high ideal of life . . . The lively, pleasant, and refined tone of the narrative 
and dialogue will recommend the story to all cultivated readers.”—Spectator. 

‘Beatrice Hamlyn is an emancipated young woman of the most pleasing 
type, and her friend Evelyn is hardly less amiable. But the cleverness of 
Miss Hart’s story lies in the simple yet effective portrait of the Italian char- 
acter. The elder Vivaldi is presented to us in a way that shows both knowledge 
and sympathy. There are pleasing touches of humour, too, in the minor per- 
sonages.”—Saturday Review. 

“ There is a good deal of fresh interest about ‘Two English Girls,’ which, 
if it be its author’s first work of fiction, must be regarded as of exceptional 
promise. The interest attaches chiefly to the characters themselves and to 
their surroundings rather than to their story; a remark which is by no means 
meant to imply that the story is wanting in interest—quite the contrary. It is 
a romance of studio life in Florence, simply and pleasantly written.”— Graphic. 
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His LITTLE, MOT Hanae 
AND OTHER TALES 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 


‘* His Little Mother ’ is the story of a sister’s self-sacrifice from her child- 
hood until her early death, worn out in her brother’s and his children’s ser- 
vice, It is a pathetic story as the author tells it. The beauty of the girl’s 
devotion is described with many tender touches, and the question of short- 
sighted though loving foolishness is kept in the background. The volume is 
written in a pleasant informal manner, and contains many tender generous 
thoughts, and not a few practical ones. It is a book that will be read with 
interest, and that cannot be lightly forgotten.” —S¢. James's Glazelte. 

“The book is written with all Mrs. Craik’s grace of style, the chief charm 
of which, after all, is its simplicity. She never attempts ‘fine’ writing, or 
tries to be eloquent, but, in seeking only to convey her meaning as clearly and 
plainly as possible, attains to it more surely than others, more ambitious.”— 


Glasgow Herald. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 
By M. E. LE CLERC, 


AUTHOR OF ‘A RAINBOW AT NIGHT.’ 


‘ This is a new one-volume edition of one of the prettiest stories that has 
been written for a long time. It has all the charm and glamour of the most 
romantic and heroic period of English history , yet it never for an instant over- 
steps the limit of sober fact and probability in the way which mars so many 
romantic stories. Neither does it fall into the vulgar error of painting all the 
political parties on one side as possessed of all the virtues, while those on the 
other are simply repositories of the corresponding vices. The tone of the 
book is absolutely fair and just, and the good qualities of both parties are done 
justice to. Not that politics as such do more than forma background for the 
sweet figure of Mistress Beatrice, one of the simplest, most charming, tender, 
and heroic maidens of fiction. There has not been so pretty a book, or one 
fuller of all wholesome and good sentiment, written for girls’ reading, while it 
is equally suitable for all those who love a good story well and dramatically 
told, which gives a life-like picture of the end of the most stirring and heroic 
period of our national history.” — Queen. 
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A MARCH IN THE RANKS 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


“‘Kiver since Miss Jessie Fothergill wrote her admirable first novel, ‘The 
First Violin,’ one has looked forward to her succeeding books with interest. 
The present one is a pleasant book, well-written, well-conceived. A book that 
is written in good sensible English, and wherein the characters are mostly 
gentlefolk and ‘ behave as sich,’ is not to be met with every day, and conse- 
quently deserves a considerable meed of praise.”— World. 

“The characters are so brightly and vividly conceived, and the complica- 
tions which go to make up the story are so natural, so inevitable, and yet so 
fresh, that the interest awakened by the opening of the tale never declines 
until the close, but rather, as is fitting, becomes richer and deeper. Such a 
group of people as the three Nobles—Godfrey, Hilda, and Letty ; the two 
Blundells—Peregrine and Alizon; Giles Barras, and the silly but decidedly 
ill-used Nelly, would suffice to make the fortune of any novel.” —Academy. 

‘“““A March in the Ranks’ has the almost pathetic interest that be- 
longs to a study of every-day life in circumstances removed alike from 
the romance of squalor and that of rank and splendour. It has also the in- 
terest that belongs to solid and clever presentment of character.”— Guardian. 


Nae ee Ne Bee ies 
"By the AUTHOR OF ‘VERA, ‘BLUE ROSES,’ Eo. 


‘A story of sustained power from beginning to end, it is put together ac- 
cording to the true principles of art; moreover, we congratulate the author 
upon her hero and heroine. Ninette, in her simple untaught rectitude of con- 
duct, her innate modesty, and child-like faith, recalls some of the happiest 
touches in the Lucia of the immortal ‘ Promessi Sposi.” Noel Cresp, the 
soldier lover, as constant as Renzo, is of sterner stuff, and, had he lived in the 
sixteenth instead of the nineteenth century, would have found some equivalent 
for the “three respectful summonses ” from/which it would have been im- 
possible for even a Don Abbondiotto escape. His character is admirably drawn 
and sustained throughout with firmness and delicacy.’—Church Quarterly Review. 

‘“Ninette ” is something more than a novel; it is a careful and elaborate 
study of life among the Provencal hills, and, as such, deserves special atten-~ 
tion. It is a pretty tale of true love, with its usual accompaniments of diffi- 
culty and trouble, which are all overcome in the long run.’—Literary World. 

‘In “Ninette,” the author of “Vera” has gone to nattre for her models ; 
but, according to her experience, man is not wholly vile. The novel—which 
is evidently based on long and intimate acquaintance with French rural dis- 
tricts—is excellently written, and cannot fail to please.’—Scotsman. 

‘The book is full of charming bits of description; the scene where Ninette 
gives Noel her promise is one of the prettiest, though among the rose-hedges, 
the violet-beds, the valleys full of purple and white iris, the hill-sides covered 
with broom, it is indeed difficult to choose.’—Spectator. 
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A CROOKED TPA 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 


‘““« A Crooked Path’ is, to say the least, as good a novel as the best of the 
many good novels which Mrs. Alexander has written; indeed, most people, 
even those who remember ‘ The Wooing 0’t,’ will consider it the most satis- 
factory of them all, as a piece of literary work, as well as the most interesting 
as a story. Mrs. Alexander is certainly not among those who need find her- 
self in want of a plot at once interesting and wholesome, to judge from the 
freshness and novelty of the ‘Crovked Path’ to which Katherine Liddell 
found herself committed. Starting from a point so common as the suppression 
of a will, the reader before long finds himself following her into the least ex- 
pected yet the most natural developments, reaching poetical justice at the end 
by equally natural and equally unlooked-for means. The portraiture is in- 
variably adequate, and the background well-filled ; and, when it is unneces- 
sary for a personage to come to the front, or to rise to the requirements of a 
situation, the demand is always met in such a manner as to seem as if, in spite 
of the elaboration which the plot must have received, situation were the result 
of character, and not character of the exigencies of construction:”— Graphic. 

“The title of ‘A Crooked Path’ is certainly suggestive of wrong-doing of 
the subtle and crafty sort. In spite of the subject, the tone is thoroughly 
good and healthy, and, which is a great merit, the event through which the 
destiny of the heroine takes its unexpected turn is so cleverly managed as to 
cast no shadow of its coming before it, and to take the reader thoroughly 
by surprise.””— Guardicm. 


ONE REASON (Willy 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


‘“‘ Our old friend the governess makes a re-entry into fiction under the aus- 
pices of Beatrice Whitby in ‘One Reason Why.’ Readers generally, however, 
will take a great deal more interest, for once, in the children than in their 
instructress. ‘Bay’ and ‘Ellie’ are charmingly natural additions to the 
children of novel-land ; so much so that there is a period when one dreads a 
death-bed scene for one of them—a fear which is happily unfulfilled. The 
name of the authoress will be remembered by many in conjunction with ‘The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.’ ”— Graphic. 

‘In the new book again, as in the earlier ones, the children are admirably 
portrayed. In the presentation of these faulty but charming little pickles 
the author unquestionably scores her highest success. But, though she has 
struck out no new line in her latest story, Miss Whitby has written a cleverer 
and more thoughtful book.”—Literary World. 

‘Every page of ‘One Reason Why’ shows the mark of a fresh vigorous 
mind, proving that the value of a work of art does not depend on subject, 
but on treatment. The style is good—in some parts excellent. It is clear, 
expressive, and often rhythmic.”—Scotsman. 
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MEE ME eeNjOe Ss lr 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


“ Mr. Manville Fenn has the gift of not only seeing truth, but of drawing 
it picturesquely. His portrait of Mahme Nousie, with her Southern beauty 
prematurely faded with trouble and hard work, and her stout form decked 
with the gaudy colours which are the instinct of every creature with negro 
blood in its veins, is faithful as well as touching. Like all her race, she is a 
being of one idea, and that idea is her child. To keep her away from the 
island, to have her brought up as a lady and given the best that money can 
give, it is for this that Nousie has opened a cabaret for the negroes and has 
sat at the receipt of custom herself. Of course she never once thinks of the 
shock that the girl must undergo when she is plunged suddenly into such a 
position, she never thinks about anything but the fact that she is to have 
her child again. Her gradual awakening, and the struggles of both mother 
and daughter to hide their pain, are finely told. So is the story of how they 
both remained ‘ faithful unto death.’ Mr. Manville Fenn knows the kind of 
people he is writing about, their passions and their virtues, their gross super- 
stitions, and the patience with which they will endure all things for those 
they love. His story will therefore have a power to charm, which is often 
lacking in tales of higher pretensions.”—Saturday Review. 


tae) DES: OR MeAR CEL 
By G. M. ROBINS. 


‘“ The Ides of March” is a capital book. The plot does not depend for its 
interest upon anything more fantastic than an old gentleman’s belief that a 
family curse will take effect unless his son marries by a given date. The 
complications which arise from this son’s being really in love with a girl 
whom he believes to have treated his friend, Captain Disney, very vadly, and 
getting engaged to another girl, who transfers her affections to the same Cap- 
tain Disney, are skilfully worked ont, while the dialogue is, in parts, extremely 
bright, and the description of the ofunding of the Norchester branch of the 
Women’s Sanitary League really funny.’—Jaterary World. 

‘Tt is entertaining throughout and really racy in parts. The plot is new, 
being built up on an old prophecy which the father of the hero, Major West- 
morland, found, and upon which he developed a mania. It foretold vague 
misfortune which was to happen to their house when there should be an only 
son, who should have “ner wife ne childer” when the new moon appeared on 
the 1st of March. However, no harm is done; for, after some trouble, matters 
are cleared up, and all are made equally happy.’—Manches ter Examiner. 

‘“ The Ides of March,” in spite of its classical name, is a story of the pres- 
ent time, and a very good one, full of lively conversation, which carries us 
merrily on, and not without a fund of deeper feeling and higher principle. We 
will not forestall the story, only saying that the surroundings of the hero, con- 
sisting of unconventional yet thoroughly nice people, are excellently drawn, and 
that the author knows when and how to give us a wholesome laugh.’— Guardian. 
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PART OF THE PROPER 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


“The book is a thoroughly good one, its only noteworthy defect being a 
certain want of ease in some of the conversations which are a little too elabo- 
rate, too literary, and wanting in the light turns of true colloquy. Thetheme 
of the book is a fairly familiar one,—the rebellion of a spirited girl against a 
match which has been arranged for her without her knowledge or consent; 
her resentment at being treated, not as a woman with a heart and will, but as 
‘part of the property’; and her final discovery, which is led up to with real 
dramatic skill, that the thing against which her whole nature had risen in 
revolt has become the one desire of her heart. The mutual relations each to 
each of the impetuous Madge, her self-willed, stubborn grandfather, who has 
arranged the match, and her lover Jocelyn, with his loyal, devoted, sweetly- 
balanced nature, are portrayed with fine truth of insight; but perhaps the 
author’s greatest triumph is the portrait of Mrs. Lindsay, who, with the know- 
ledge of the terrible skeleton in the cupboard of her apparently happy home, 
wears so bravely the mask of light gaiety as to deceive everybody but the 
one man who knows her secret. Whatever exception may be taken to ‘ Part 
of the Property’ on the grounds above indicated, it is refreshing to read a 
novel in which tkere is not a trace of slipshod work.”—Spectator. 


CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


‘‘¢ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter’ is as good as other stories from the same 
hand—perhaps better. Certain bits may strike a sceptic as far-fetched and 
improbable. ‘ What's the odds, however,’ so long as the reader is amused— 
especially where fiction is concerned? And, on the whole, he is not badly 
amused, interested, or whatever the right term may be to express the influ- 
ence on the mind of a book like ‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter.’ It is not of the 
sort that has much really marked originality or force of style, yet there is a 
good deal of clever treatment in it. It was quite on the cards that Caspar 
himself might prove a bore or a prig, or something else equally annoying 
His daughter, too—the fair and innocent convent-bred girl—would in some 
hands have been really tedious. Both will pass, however, and more—though 
had there been another line about them we cannot say what our verdict would 
have been. As it is, the difficulties of the leading situation—a daughter 
obliged to pass from one parent to another on account of their ‘ incompati- 
bility ’—are cleverly conveyed. The wife’s as well as the husband’s part is 
treated with feeling and reticence—qualities which towards the end disappear 
to a certain extent. Other characteristics there are, intended mostly to be of 
the day and hour, whom one finds on further acquaintance a little superficial 
and not over-vital. Yet it is a story in some ways—not in all—above the 
average.”—A thenceum. 
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5 yan ee ne 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


“* Janet’ is one of the ablest of the author’s recent novels; perhaps the 
vblest book of the kind that she has produced since the Carlingford series ; 
and its ability is all the more striking because, while the character material is 
so simple, it is made to yield, without any forced manipulation, a product of 
story which is rich in strong dramatic situations.”—Manchester Kxaminer. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has lost none of its cunning, despite her extraordi- 
nary—and, one would think, exhausting—industry. ‘Janet’ may fairly rank 
among the best of her recent productions. The characters are clearly and 
vigorously drawn; the interest in the story is well-sustained to the end; and 
the style is as careful and finished—as we wish some other novelists’ styles 
were.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“ ¢ Janet’ is really an exciting story, and contains a great deal more plot 
and incident than has been the case in any of Mrs. Oliphant’s recent novels. 
The character sketches, though slight, are nearly all very clever, and worthy 
of their authorship.”— Queen. 


A RAINBOW AT NIGHT 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 


“In common, we should imagine, with a large circle of novel-readers, we 
have been rather impatiently looking forward to the time when M. E. Le 
Clerc, the author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ would produce a successor to 
that singularly interesting and charming tale. After a long time, though not 
longer than should be taken by a novelist who keeps an artistic conscience, 
the successor has arrived under the title of ‘A Rainbow at Night,’ and though 
it certainly lacks the romantic and dramatic character, combined with the 
flavour of a fascinating period, which gave special distinction to its forerunner, 
there is no falling off in the essential matters of construction, portraiture, and 
style.” — Graphic. . 

“Thanks to an interesting plot and a graphic as well as refined manner, 
‘A Rainbow at Night,’ when once commenced, will not readily be laid aside. 
It treats chiefly of the fortunes of an old family, lords of the soil in a county 
called =Imshire, and, although confined within a comparatively narrow circle, 
contains the elements of a thrilling domestic drama. Without deluging the 
reader with the pages of commonplace, too often employed in describing the 
life of a family circle, the author makes of each of the unlucky Stapletons a 
living being whose individuality remains distinct from first to last, while the 
sympathy of all will be enlisted by the heroine, the charming and much-tried 
Betty. Her love for her scapegrace brother Rupert is one of the most attrac- 
tive features of a tale which deserves to be recommended as an excellent 
specimen of pure and genuinely natural fiction.”—Morning Post. 
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IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


“A description of a home stripped by the cold wind of poverty of all its 
comforts, but which remains home still. The careless optimism of the head 
of the family would be incredible, if we did not know how men exist full of 
responsibilities yet free from solicitudes, and who tread with a jaunty step the 
very verge of ruin; his inconsolable widow would be equally improbable, if we 
did not meet every day with women who devote themselves to such idols of 
clay. The characters of their charming children, whose penury we deplore, 
do not deteriorate, as often happens in that cruel ordeal. A sense of fairness 
pervades the book which is rarely found in the work of a lady. There is inter- 
est in it from first to last, and its pathos is relieved by touches of true humour.” 
—TIllustrated London News. 


NOUS sp BOG War Rae 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


‘Mrs. Molesworth has long established a reputation as one of the freshest 
and most graceful of contemporaneous writers of light fiction; but in ‘ Miss 
Bouverie’ she has surpassed herself, and it is no exaggeration to say that this 
is one of the prettiest stories which has appeared for years.”—Morning Post. 

‘‘Kveryone knows Mrs. Molesworth by her exquisite Christmas stories for 
children, and can guess that any novel she writes is interesting, without sen- 
sationalism ; but perhaps they have not fully realised that the refinement 
which pervades all Mrs. Molesworth’s stories comes evidently from a pure, 
spiritual nature, which unconsciously raises the reader’s tone of thought, with- 
out any approach to didactic writing.” —Spectator. 


FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME 


By MABEL HART. 


“The accomplished author of ‘Two English Girls’ has produced another novel 
of considerable merit. If exception be taken to the strange character and 
whims of Christian—or Mr. Christian, as he is frequently called—it must be 
conceded that most of the people we read about in ‘ From Harvest to Haytime’ 
are depicted with a fine appreciation of truth and the dictates of every- 
day life. The story is one of a rural district in England, into which there in- 
t4roduces himself one day a foot-sore, hungry, sick tramp, who turns out to be 
a young man of education «nd consideration, whose career in the past is strange, 
and whose career in the future the author has depicted as stranger still. The 
writer is successful chiefly in the excellent life-like pictures which she presents 
of Rose Purley, the young lady who manages the farm, and of the village doc- 
tor, Gabriel Armstrong. The book is one which may be read with pleasure.” 


— Scotsman. 
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